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Additional applications of DUREZ 


DUREZ is creat- 
ing new business 
for the progressive manufacturer 
and custom molder who use it to 
improve products without fear of 


violating old trade customs. 


Already hundreds of applica- 
tions, such as electric wall plates, 
fan blades and the caps for tooth 
paste and shaving cream contain- 
ers, have been profitable for the 


: General Plastics laboratory to 
create new business aa aid you in determining new uses. 
The instructive new book, 








unlimited possibilities. Use the 


manufacturer and molder who “Doing it with Durez,” will be 


are leaders in formulating trade sent on request. 
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policies. 

An 
ment in the application of this 
adaptable plastic is the use of 


interesting new develop- 
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Durez illustrated here — Durez 


door-knobs and door-plates. 





Durez is a plastic with almost 














Molded Products 
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ILET accessories 
Karolith are tempting to every 
feminine buyer. 


Made of Karolith — they are 
pleasing to the eye—are practically 
indestructible— and possess the 
attributes of costlier materials. 
Odorless, tasteless and the colors 
fast to sunlight. 


Using Karolith as your raw ma- 
terial, you can produce an endless 





Toilet Accessories of 
KAROLITH 
Blend Harmoniously 


Withthe Many Other 


Toilet Accessories on 


Milady’s Dressing 
Table 





KAROLITHI 








variety of articles that are at once 
useful and beautiful. The texture, 
brilliance, and unlimited color 
range of Karolith assure you beau- 
ty. The strength, lightness and 
durability of Karolith guarantee 
usefulness. And Karolith is so 
easy and economical to work! 
Progressive manufacturers 
everywhere are making profitable 
use of Karolith—Why don’t you in- 
vestigate its advantages today? 
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nda~ for Buckles 


The vogue is for buckles this year—little ones, 
big ones, plain ones, fancy ones, monotones and 
mottles-—-any color combination you can think of. 
Of course, Inda meets every requirement. The 
range of colors and color combinations is prac- 
tically limitless. 

Particularly effective and pleasing are the various 
shades of transparent Inda-—-in amber, green and 
red — as well the plain, transparent stock. 





Inda is economical, and may be worked with 
ease. It takes a high and lasting polish---and is 
absolutely non-inflammable. 


Your Inquirtes are selicited 


AmericAN Macuine & Founpry Company 
5502-5524 Second Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Aladdinite 


St 


in United States 





Aladdinite was the first casein plastic to be manu- 
factured in this country. 


In Aladdinite you have a strong, durable, workable 
material that is INEXPENSIVE, NON-INFLAM- 


MABLE and SANITARY. 


It machines easily because it is made 
from the finest quality of imported 


casein. 


The uses of Aladdinite are unlimited, particularly 
being applied in the button industry, in radio, for novel- 
ties, fountain pens, pencils, cigarette holders, beads 


and combs. 


Aladdinite is superior to hard rubber, wood, ivory, 
or any expensive and dangerous materials fer both 
economic and safety reasons. 


Aladdinite comes in sheets and rods—in all colors, 
either solid or mottled, and such pretty effects as buf- 
falo horn and tortoise shell. It takes a beautiful fin- 


ish readily. 


If you are interested in component parts made from Aladdinite, we 
shall gladly refer you to reputable manufacturers fabricating it. 


Insist on Aladdinite, the original American material. 


Aladdinite Co., Inc. 


Established 1919 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY can be cither a point from which one 
looks backward, or a point from which one looks forward. 
Du Pont regards its 125th Anniversary as a point of de- 
parture, not as a point of arrival. Du Pont believes that its 
scope of usefulness calls for no yardstick of years past to 
measure it, because it is the years to come that will measure 
du Pont’s largest usefulness. 


The policy on which du Pont has grown is a policy by which the mer- 
chant who does business with du Pont grows. Du Pont wants customers 
with whom to grow: now, always. 
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DU PONT VISCOLOID COMPANY, INc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC, 
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248 NORTH TENTH STREET 


BURROUGHS 


NAME. of authority in methods 
and equipment for working 
Thermo Plastic Materials. 


x 


F YOU want to mold composition ar- 
I ticles why not avail yourself of our 

experience and facilities rather than 
resort to makers of fractional parts of 
the equipment when we can supply them 
all. 


You would not think of buying a coat, 
vest and trousers for a suit from differ- 
ent makers or dealers. 

Why then buy an unbalanced outfit of 
machinery and molds impossible of co- 
ordination for your production require- 


ments ? 


~The Burroughs Company 


Established 1869 
NEWARK, N. J. 


BUILDERS OF HYDRAULIC MACHINERY FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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Molding Cellulose Acetate Articles 


Choice of proper plasticizing agent allows use of mold- 
ing methods analogous to those employed with resins 


LTHOUGH cellulose acetate 

has been known almost as 
long as cellulose nitrate or 
pyroxylin, and though some very 
excellent photographic films 
have been made from it, the use 
of this material for making 
molded objects has not enjoyed 
the popularity in America that 


it apparently has enjoyed in 
Europe, and in Germany in 
particular. 


In the latter country cellulose 
acetate products, under the gen- 
eral trade-name of Zellon or 
Cellone have proven to be very 
successful. A few years ago 
cellulose acetate as a substitute 
for shellac in phonograph 
records had a fairly extended 
trial in the United States, the 
only difficulty found at that time 
having been a somewhat too low 
softening point. 


Brittleness Overcome 


One of the properties some- 
times complained about in the 
case of cellulose acetate plastics 
has been their relative stiffness 
or brittleness, but recent de- 
velopments and the discovery of 
suitable’ plasticizing agents 
seem to point the way to a more 
wide-spread use of the much 
less inflammable cellulose ace- 


tate plastics as a substitute for 
pyroxylin materials. 

Although applied for in 1923, 
a patent only issued last August 
to Camille Dreyfus, assignor to 
the 


American Cellulose and 





Gouri J tag few 
<= a 


Dr. Camille Dreyfus, who, togethe 
with his brother, Dr. Henri Dreyfus, 
has patented a very large 
improvements in the cellulose acetate 
art, and whose research in this field 
has materially advanced our knowl- 
edge of the cellulose derivatives.” 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., 
(U. S. P. 1,595,506) which cov- 
ers the manufacture of pressed 
or molded articles from com- 
positions containing cellulose 
derivatives, and especially such 
as are made from cellulose 
acetate. 

The following description of 
the process is based in great 
part on the patent in question. 


number of 





*Photo trom Worden's Technology of Cellulose 
Esters, 1920. 








The invention may be applied 
with particular advantage for 
the manufacture of phonograph 
records, electrical articles such 
as switchboards, distributor 
heads for motor car ignition 
systems, and so forth, but is 
also applicable for the manufac- 
ture of molded articles and ob- 
jects in general. 

It is particularly applicable 
for the production of pressed or 
molded articles having a basis 
of cellulose acetate, but cellu- 
lose esters of other organic 
acids, or cellulose ethers, or mix- 
tures of any of such esters or 
ethers, may be employed wholly 
or partly instead of cellulose 
acetate. 

Used as a Powder 

The cellulose derivative, in 
particular cellulose acetate, is 
melted together with one or 
more plasticizing agents in a pot 
or in other suitable way, with 
or without addition of resin or 
resins for example acaroid resin, 
rosin, shellac, copal or other 
and with or without other de- 
sired additions, such for example 
as dyes, pigments, inflammabil- 
ity reducing agents, stabilizers, 


or in some cases filling ma- 
terials, and after the melted 
mass has been allowed to 


solidify, preferably by running 
it into sheets, slabs or other con- 
venient form, it is ground to 
powder, and the powder, either 
directly or after working up on 
heated rolls with or without 
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powdered filling materials, dyes, 
pigments, inflammability reduc- 
ing agents, stabilizers or other 
desired additions, is pressed 
under heat in molds or matrices, 
or through dies, or on to or be- 
tween carriers, backings or the 
like, or otherwise, to form 
articles or objects of any kind. 

In the case of some desired 
additions, as for example dyes, 
inflammability reducing agents 
such as triphenyl or tricresy] 
phosphate, stabilizers such as 
alkyl or ary! urea derivatives, 
etc., these may be made to the 
cellulose derivative containing 
mixture before the melting, but 
in the case of additions such as 
filling materials, which are 
usually added in substantial pro- 
portions, these should preferably 
be incorporated or mainly incor- 
porated after the melting and 
grinding. 

Fillers Aid in Grinding 

If the melted material is too 
soft to permit of easy grinding, 
pulverulent filling material may 
be added to it until a sample 
shows that it can be easily 
ground. 

The following are some ex- 
amples of the practical employ- 
ment of the process: 

Example 1 

100 parts of cellulose acetate 
in powder are mixed with about 
45-55 parts of paratoluene sul- 
phonamide or other plasticizing 
agent and the mixture is melted 
together in a heated pot. The 
molten mass is then run into 
slabs or sheets which are ground 
to powder and mixed with about 
10-200 parts of powdered filling 
material, for instance a mixture 
of lampblack, red oxide of iron 
and barytes. The mixture of 
ground material and filling ma- 
terial, preferably after working 
up or kneading on heated rolls, 
can be molded or pressed under 
heat into matrices or molds to 
form phonograph records or 
other molded or pressed articles. 

Example 2 

100 parts of cellulose acetate 
in powder, about 45-50 parts of 
triacetin, or mixed isomeric 
xylene mono methyl sulphon- 
amides or other liquid high boil- 
ing alkylated xylene-, toluene- or 
benzene sulphonamide deriva- 


tive or preparation (such as spe- 
cified in British Patents 132,283, 
133,353 or 154,334) and about 
6-10 parts of tripheny] phosphate 
are melted together in a pot and 
afterwards run into sheets or 
slabs for solidifying and then 
ground to powder, which may 
them be further worked up to 
molded or pressed articles in a 
similar manner to that described 
in Example 1. 


Example 3 

100 parts of cellulose acetate 
in powder, about 80 parts of 
rosin and about 70 parts of 
paratoluene sulphonamide or a 
liquid high boiling alkylated 
xylene-, toluene- or benzene 
sulphonamide’ derivative or 
preparation (such as specified 
in British Patents 132,382, 133,- 
353 or 154,334) are melted to- 
gether, with or without addition 
of a small quantity of one or 
more substances such as sta- 
bilizers (e. g. urea or alkyl or 
aryl urea _ derivatives),  tri- 
phenyl phosphate, dyes, pig- 
ments or other effect materials, 
or filling materials, and _ the 
melt after cooling and solidify- 
ing is ground to powder, which 
be further worked up to molded 
or pressed articles in a similar 
way to what is described in Ex- 
ample 1. 
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Some of the claims are: 

1. Process for the manufac- 
ture of molded articles, com- 
prising melting a mixture com- 
prising an organic derivative of 
cellulose and a plastizing agent, 
allowing the melted mass_ to 
solidify, pulverize same, and 
pressing under heat to required 
form. 

14. In a process for the manu- 
facture of molded articles, the 
steps of mixing and melting to- 
gether ingredients comprising 
an organic derivative of cellu- 
lose and a plasticizing agent, al- 
lowing the melted mass to 
solidify, pulverizing same, and 
working up the powdered ma- 
terial on heated rolls. 

21. Process for the manu- 
facture of molded articles com- 
prising melting a mixture com- 
prising cellulose acetate and a 
plasticizing agent, allowing the 
melted mass to solidify, pulver- 
izing the same, and pressing un- 
der heat to required form. 

22. Process for the manu- 
facture of molded articles, com- 
prising melting a mixture com- 
prising cellulose acetate and a 
plasticizing agent, allowing the 
melted mass to solidify, pulver- 
izing same, working up the pow- 
dered material on heated rolls, 
and pressing under heat to re- 
quired form. 





Peat as a Plastic Material 


ARIOUS processes are 

known, in which peat is 
pulverized or disintegrated and, 
if necessary deacidified and com- 
pressed in the dryand wet condi- 
tion with the addition of binding 
substances, impregnating bodies 
or other materials, such as gyp- 
sum, sulphur, loam, clay, calcare- 
ous sandstone, resin, alcohol, 
glue, tar, water glass, etc. Ac- 
cording to all these known 
processes the natural fibrous 
structure of the peat is destroy- 
ed, so that the products (for in- 
stance, plates or the like) ob- 
tained by such processes exhibit 
a uniform or almost uniform 
coloration. 

The process, according to a 
recent invention (U.S.P. 1,625,- 
066; April 19, 1927, of Tiete 
Viersen, of Ter Apel, Nether- 


lands) is characterized by the 
feature, that pieces of natural 
bog deposit or peat ranging from 
8 to 8000 cubic centimetres in 
size are first dried out until their 
water content is 10% or less and 
are then compressed at a pres- 
sure of from 25 to 300 atmos- 
pheres per square inch. 

The plates or other objects 
produced in this way may be 
polished, rubbed down, burnish- 
ed or, if desired, coated with 
impregnating substances. 

The object of the process is 
to obtain an art-decorative ma- 
terial of great architectural 
value. In consequence of the 
varying runs of the fibres 
the products obtained have 
a wonderful color’ grada- 
tion or graining effect (light 

(Continued on page 477) 
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Inventors Active in Zyl-Frame Field 


Novel ideas shown in a number of recent patents 
tend toward simplification in production methods 


Compiled from the Patents by Carl Marz 


NE can hardly pick up a 

single issue of the Official 
Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office without finding therein a 
least one patent relating to the 
manufacture of the ever popular 
pyroxylin or “Zyl” eyeglass 
and spectacle frame. The tre- 
mendous increase in the use of 
this material, together with the 
recognition that it is better to 
get eyeglasses before one is him- 
self aware that one needs them; 
the use of protective goggles in 
industry and for the sportsman 
who knows enough to guard his 
eyesight from the glare of the 
sun, both winter and summer; 
and the change over from the 
older metallic rims; all these 
elements contribute to the 
necessity for more modern 
methods of production. 





Fig. 


trusion process, 


2. Illustrating the Fraser ex- 


We have often discussed the 
methods of production of Zyl 
frames in the pages of this 
magazine, as the processes used, 
while primarily designed for 
the fabrication of such frames, 
nevertheless showed the gen- 
eral progress that was being 
realized in the field of molding 
and shaping the _ pyroxylin 
plastics. 

The following short resumé 
of this prolific art covers only 
the period from May 31, 1927 
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3. Showing the Fraser method 


cyl frames. 


Fig. 
of forming blanks for 
to July 26, 1927, or less than 
two months. Undoubtedly, this 
industry is of New England, as 
all of the concerns that control 
this industry are located either 
in New York state or in the 
New England States, and especi- 
ally Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts State. 

The first method, in point of 
chronology, is that patented by 
Frank Fraser, 1,630,262, May 31, 
1927, and assigned to the 
American Optical Co, South- 
bridge, Mass. This process is 
on the order of an elaboration 
of a similar method patented by 
the same inventor (U. S. P. 
1,607,522; Nov. 16, 1926), 
which was described in PLAS- 
TICS some months ago. 

Extruding and Pressing 


In its broadest form, the 
present method covers the ex- 
trusion of a plastic mass of 
pyroxylin into a suitable mold 
that is capable of producing a 
long durable tubular member 
from which individual eye-glass 
frames can be cut, with the ad- 
ditional use of a mold to com- 
press the material. After the 
frames are cut, they are placed 
in a second mold and shaped; so 
that milling, ete., is avoided. 
The patent even goes so far as 
to describe a substitute method 





for polishing. This is accom- 
plished by dipping the frames 
into a suitable solution, the 
nature of which is, however, not 
disclosed. 

The technical description of 
Fraser’s method is necessarily 
rather involved, and 14 figures 
are required for a complete un- 
derstanding of the invention. 
However, a very good idea of 
the method involved can be ob- 
tained by a study of figures 
2 and 3 of the patent, which 
are reproduced herewith. 


Operating Details 


The plastic zyl mass is con- 
tained in the box-like member 
20, which in reality represents 
an hydraulic pressure chamber 
from which the zyl mass 26 is 
forced into the molds 24. It will 
be noticed that in the present 
case the material enters the 
mold from the side instead of 
the end, although this way of 
doing it is also contemplated by 
the inventor. As will be seen 
from Fig. 3, the mold consists 
of two parts, which can be 
separated to remove the tubular 
blank. This blank is then sliced 
into individual frames, which 
are placed in molds to give the 
proper outline to the bridge 
and rims. Needless to say, this 
method produces not one par- 
ticle of waste, which is a decided 
advantage, and more than off- 
sets the increased cost of equip- 
ment and dies. 


New Style Hinges 


The next patent to be consid- 
ered in our review, is that of 
Earle J. R. Beatty, assignor 


to the Universal Optical Co., of 
Providence, R. I.; U. S. P. 
1,635,699; July 12, 1927. 
involves a very 


This 


neat method 
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for forming the hinges by means 
of which the temples are at- 
tached to the frame, so that, al- 
though the hinges are metallic, 





Fig. 3—Beatty’s Hinge 


the metal will not be exposed, 
but the hinge will be within the 
zyl material itself. 

As claimed, the method in- 
volves boring an end piece of a 
zyl| mounting to produce a bore 
closed on all sides except at 
one end, bending the end piece 
to cause the bore to assume a 
curved form, holding the mount- 
ing against displacement, driv- 
ing into the bore through the 
said end a metallic hinge ele- 
ment curved to the shape of the 
bore, but somewhat thicker so 
that it will be held in place. 
To make doubly certain, a hole 
is bored through the zyl and 
the metallic member and a rivet 
is put through it as well. 





to the frame will be evident 
from figs. 13 and 14, also re- 
produced, and fig. 3 shows the 
complete assembly. 
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Drilling and Reaming. 
New Forms of Temples 


On the same day, and just 
one hundred numbers further 
along, Edwin D. Nerney, was 

granted U. S. P. 1,635,799; July 

12, 1927, assigned to the Bay 

State Optical Co., of Attleboro, 

Mass. This concerns an im- 

proved form of zy! covered tem- 

ple that has a specially designed 
end that serves to hold the eye- 
glasses firmly and securely in 
place, but which is particularly 
comfortable to the wearer. We 
show only figs. 2 and 3 of this 
patent, but the construction 
will be clear from this. 
Considering now in general 
the shape of the temple bars 
shown in these drawings, it is 
seen that they extend rearward- 
ly in a substantially straight 
line to the portion which is 

















Steps in forming the zyl-covered 
hinges. 


The invention is best under- 
stood by looking at figures 9 to 
12 of the patent in question, 
which figures are reproduced 
herewith. The bore 28 has in- 
serted in it the metallic hinge 
element 10 inserted by a 
special machine. It is held in 


place by a rivet put through the 
hole 44 shown in fig. 12. The 
method of attaching the hinge 






Temples that grip the head instead 
of hooking over the ears as formerly. 


positioned substantially over 
the ear of the wearer. From this 
portion they are curved or bent 
toward each other, their ex- 
treme ends extending well 
around to the back of the head. 
These temple bars do not hook 
over the ears of the wearer, as 
is usually the case, but are held 
by the ends curving around the 
back of the head. A metallic 
core is provided, and the end of 
the temples are made resilient, 
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and a spatula shaped terminal 
piece is also provided. 


Tubing for Frames 


Nelson M. Baker and Frank 
Fraser, assigner to the Ameri- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., also got a patent on July 
12, 1927, U. S. P. 1,635,881. 
This covers a modification of 
one of their older methods for 
making eyeglass frames from 
rolled tube stock. Zyl tubing 
is crushed in to form the lens 
groove, is cut into proper 
lengths and then formed into a 
ring, which is cemented to form 
the lens frame. The bridge is 
made separately, and the vari- 
ous parts are assembled by 
cementing. A somewhat similar 
process from the same inventor 
was described in PLASTICS for 
November, 1926, page 403 and 
no illustration is required. 


Rings for Demi-Amber 
Rims. 


Spiral 


Elmer L. Schumacher, who al- 
ready has a number of patents 
in this field to his credit, comes 
to the front with an interesting 
modification for making demi- 
amber zyl frames. His patent, 
July 26, 1927, No. 1,637,029: 
assigned to the American Optical 
Co., of Southbridge, Mass., des- 
cribes the method somewhat as 
follows: 

Schumacher makes use of the 
fact that zyl is a material that 
has an inherent tendency to re- 
turn to its original shape, even 
though it has been molded or 

(Continued on page 477) 
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The Schumacher Rim. 
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Furfuraniline For Hardening Artificial Resin 


Aniline and furfural combined with phenol-aldehyde 
resins yield a product suitable for cold molding. 


ERETOFORE, in the manu- 

facture of compositions for 
cold molding, it has been cus- 
tomary to employ resinous sub- 
stances such as asphalts, coal 
tar pitches, and natural resins 
as binders for asbestos, mica, or 
other fillers. These resinous 
substances are usually fluxed 
with drying oils prior to mixing 
with fillers. After molding, the 
products are subjected to a pro- 
longed baking operation, during 
which they become insoluble 
and infusible. Vast quantities 
of these materials are employed 
in molding insulation for elec- 
trical wiring devices, such as 
connectors for electric irons, ex- 
tension light plugs, receptacles, 
double and triple light sockets, 
switch bases, etc., as well as 
automobile radiator caps, han- 
dies for steam valves, automo- 
bile horn buttons, knobs, and 
sockets for radio apparatus, etc. 
Because of the increasing cost 
of the natural resins and the 
wide variation in the properties 
of asphalts and pitches, the 
manufacturers of cold molded 
plastic products have turned to 
synthetic resins for use as bind- 
ers in order to obtain more uni- 
form products. 


Problems in Cold Molding 


Attempts have been made to 
employ the condensation pro- 
ducts of phenols and formalde- 
hyde and its polymers as binders 
for cold molding compositions. 
Several methods have been tried 
but all these have one or more 
serious faults. If the condensa- 
tion product is prepared with 
only a mild catalyst or without 
a catalyst the odor of formalde- 
hyde given off by the product is 
practically unbearable when 
large quantities are being hand- 
led. This is particularly true 





The present article is based 
on the disclosure contained in a 
patent issued to the American 
Insulator Corporation, on an ap- 
plication by Trevor S. Huxham. 
The of these in- 


gredients into one composition 


combination 


presents some interesting possi- 
bilities for the industry. 





during the process of mixing 
with the filler and subsequent 
molding or pressing. The com- 
position prepared from this pro- 
duct with a filler also has a great 
tendency toward adhering to 
the mold surface. This causes 
much difficulty. When the for- 
maldehyde, required to carry 
the reaction over to the thermo- 
rigid stage, is present in a com- 
bined form as in combination 
with ammonia or aniline, form- 
ing hexamethylenetetramine or 
anhydro-formaldehyde aniline, 
respectively, the odor of the pro- 
duct is eliminated but another 
serious fault develops. In this 
case, the product which is a vis- 
cous liquid, is unstable due to 
the large amount of catalyst 
present and must be used im- 
mediately or it will harden, as 
the reaction proceeds, forming 
a worthless mass. 


For Hot Molding 


The second method above de- 
scribed is employed in the prep- 
aration of compositions for hot 
molding. In this case, the con- 
densation product is solid at 
normal temperatures and in sol- 
id phase, the reaction does not 
proceed until the temperature 
is raised. However, for cold 


molding, the liquid or semi-liquid 
phase is required to make the 





composition plastic at normal 
temperatures. Inasmuch as it 
is highly important that the pro- 
duct may be stored for a period 
of several weeks or a month 
without spoiling, the employ- 
ment of a powerful catalyst in 
substantial quantities is not 
permissible. 


Other Proposals 


It has also been proposed to 
produce a fusible synthetic resin 
by the action of formaldehyde 
on phenol and to add thereto 
furfural or furfuramid in the 
proportion of 8 to 40 per cent 
of the fusible resin thus produc- 
ed, the thus treated product be- 
ing then subjected to heat or to 
heat and pressure, whereby a 
hard and infusible product is ob- 
tained. This product has the 
serious disadvantage that it 
must be molded hot and that 
it hardens or sets slowly during 
such molding process. 

It is known that certain 
amines of the aromatic series re- 
act with furfural even at atmos- 
pheric temperature to form res- 
inous substances. See Meunier 
(Les Matiéres Grasses, 1916, 9, 


4516); Mains and (Phillips 
(Chem. and Met. Engineering, 
Vol. 24, p. 661, 1921). Aniline 


is particularly suitable and when 
mixed with furfural in substan- 
tially equi-molecular proportions 
generates heat and becomes tur- 
bid due to liberation of water. 
Water may be removed by evap- 
oration or addition of a dehy- 
drating agent, such as CaCl, 
and subsequent separation of the 
two layers formed. Continued 
heating yields a dark red to 
black resin, hard and brittle at 
25° C. 

The foregoing is quoted from 
a patent of Trevor S. Huxham, 
U. S. P. 1,606,943, which has 


(Continued on page 478) 
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The World Trade in Plastics— 


I. Great Britain 


An authorative statement from the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE plastic trade in Great 

Britain is divided between 
importers and British manufac- 
turers. As with many other 
British industries, statistics of 
production are not available and 
so it would be difficult to meas- 
ure the total volume of business. 
The pyroxylin plastics consti- 
tutes the principal class, with 
the casein solids second. Some 
synthetic resins are used, but 
quantities are relatively small. 


British Xylonite 


One of the principal pyroxy- 
lin plastics known on the British 
market is “Xylonite”, the prod- 
uct of the British Xylonite Co., 
the chief manufacturers of these 
goods. This firm is the oldest 
in the trade and has been estab- 
lished 50 yeurs, now operating 
two factories. One plant is de- 
voted to the production of Xy- 
lonite and the other to the manu- 
facture of finished articles. Al- 
though the quality of Xylon- 
ite products is regarded as un- 
excelled, the prices are general- 
ly higher than Continental or 
imported goods. Fully 50 per 
cent of this company’s produc- 
tion is exported, a fair estimate 
of the percentage of the total 
production of British plastics 
exported. There are a few other 
smaller manufacturers but their 
goods are reported to be of in- 
‘erior quality. 

Pyroxylin Plastics 

Pyroxylin plastics are used 
for many purposes, but of major 
importance are novelty and 
toilet goods, cutlery handles, 
wireless accumulator boxes, mo- 
tor glass screens, and films. As 


in other countries, the present 
vogue for shingled hair has re- 
duced the demand for combs to 
a minimum. There is a large 
trade in films, film base, and film 


By C. Grant Isaacs 


U. S. Assistant Trade Commissioner 





ITH the aid of its foreign 

representatives,’ the 
Chemical Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, (Chief Mr. C. C. Concan- 
non), recently compiled a series 
of reports entitled ‘“‘World Trade 
in Plastics.” As these reports 
should be of immense interest 
to all sections of the domestic 
plastics industry, the gist of 
them will be reproduced from 
time to time. This month is 
outlined the Plastics Trade of 
Great Britain, as compiled by 
the Bureau’s London represen- 
tative, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner C. Grant Isaacs. 





wastes. The bulk of the film 
base entering Great Britain is 
imported from the United 
States. It is estimated fully 95 
per cent of imported film is re- 
ceived from the United States, 
a trade chiefly in the control of 
one firm. Germany and France 
are the principal foreign sources 
for imported raw _ pyroxylin. 
German pyroxylin prices are 
generally about 10 to 20 per cent 
less than British prices but the 


quality is reported to be lower.. 


Pyroxylin plastics are imported 
chiefly in sheets with a fair 
quantity in rods. Current prices 
of opaque pyroxylin in thick 
sheets are about $0.95 to $1.10 
per pound. 


Non-inflammable Products 

One factory is producing a 
non-inflammable substance 
which is gaining in reputation. 
This product is known as “Colas- 
toid” but the prices are prohibi- 
tive for many uses. The usual 
base of non-inflammable plastics 
is cellulose acetate, on which 
there is assessed in Great Brit- 
ain an ad valorem duty of 3314 


per cent. Despite this tariff it 
is believed a demand for an 
Tmerican non-inflammable pro- 
duct could be developed in the 
British market. One or two 
large works in Germany produce 
this class of plastics but with a 
very small exportable surplus. 
Prior to the World War British 
plastic manufacturers exported 
considerable quantities to Ger- 
many. Business warranted that 
one firm (British Xylonite, Ltd.) 
maintain offices there. 
Casein Solids 
Casein plastics may be de- 
scribed as competitors of pyro- 
xylin plastics. The prices of 
casein plastics in Great Britain 
are about half those of pyroxy- 
lin. Casein plastics in sheet 
form are offered for $0.50 to 
$0.60 per pound. The largest 
producer of this class of plas- 
tics is the Erinoid Co., Ltd. An- 
other important firm is the Ab- 
erdeen Combworks Co., Ltd. 
The British Xylonite Co., Ltd., 
also produces a casein plastic 
sold under the trade name of 
“Lactoid.” Casein plastic prod- 
ucts from Czechoslovakia are 
now prominent on the British 
market. Raw materials are 
likewise imported from that 
Continental source. The pro- 
duction of synthetic resins or 
the “imitation amber” plastics 
in Great Britain is very small. 
Only one product “Lapelik” is 
known on the market. 
Casein Imports Increasing 
The growth of the British 
casein plastics industry probab- 
ly accounts for the marked in- 
crease in the imports of casein 
during recent years. The prin- 
cipal sources of supply are Ar- 


gentina, New Zealand, and 
France. Exports of British 
casein are negligible. In 1924, 
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5,543 tons were imported and I,- 
123 tons were re-exported. 


Styles in Plastics 


Styles in pyroxylin plastics do 
not change in Great Britain as 
in some markets. At present, 
however, there is a considerable 
interest in sheets made to re- 
semble mother of pearl. There 
is now sold on the British mar- 
ket a line of Belgian novelty 
goods, of which the basic com- 
ponent is a rubber compound. 
The British market offers the 
possibility of selling a new line 
of this class of merchandise, 
providing it is unique and is of- 
fered at competitive prices. 

Imports of Plastics 


Pyroxylin plastics and other 
similar materials are imported 
into Great Britain chiefly from 
France and Germany. Imports 
during the years 1920-1924 av- 
eraged in value about 149,000 
pounds sterling, which total in- 
cludes both raw materials and 
manufactured goods. In 1925 
over 126,000,000 linear feet of 
blank cinematograph film were 
imported into Great Britain, 
valued at $1,732,765. Belgium, 
France, and the United States 
are the principal sources of sup- 
ply for blank film. A large pro- 
portion of the buttons imported 
into the United Kingdom are 
manufactured of plastic mater- 
ials. Approximately 2,862,000 
gross of buttons valued at $1,- 
076,650 were imported in 1924. 


Imports 

Origin Sterling 
1924 

Germany 18,364 
France 112,663 
Italy 2,076 
Japan . = 269 
United States 105 
British Possessions 135 
Other foreign countries 13,200 
Total 176,812 


Exports of Plastics 


Great Britain’s export trade 
in pyroxylin and similar plas- 
tics is considerably larger than 
the volume of imports. Exports 
of both raw and manufactured 
goods were valued at $1,135,- 
940 in 1924. Colonial markets— 
South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada—are the 
leading consumers. Fair quan- 


tities of the imported materials 
are reexported, shipments like- 





wise going principally to South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zeal- 
and. 
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tail territory and employ a full 
complement of traveling sales- 
men to cover the British Isles. 














DISPRIBUTION OF BRISISH HFORTS OF PYROXYLIN PLASTIC GO@S IN 1924 
(including re-exporte) TOTAL $257,128 

Austrelia £150,812 

Caneda 37,289 
qq New Zealand 24,646 
— South Africa 15,214 
_ Britiah Indie 3,753 
-_ Sweden 3,003 
_—— Countries with less than £3,000 15,339 
— Other British Possessions 6,772 








Value of Re-Exports 


Destination Sterling 
1924 
Foreign countries 3,311 
South Africa 7,229 
Australia 65,483 
New Zealand 14,957 
Other British 
possessions 6,762 
Total — 97,742 
Distribution 


Both importers and manufac- 
turers usually carry stocks. Due 
to the inflammability of pyroxy- 
lin plastics, the storage rates 
are high and, therefore, the 
manufacturer of novelty and 
other goods practically refuses 
the risk—more or less forcing 
the responsibility on to the raw 
material importer or manufac- 
turer. Importers and manufac- 
turers of finished goods alike 
sell direct to the retailers and 
both generally employ traveling 
salesmen. Producers of the raw 
materials also manufacture va- 
rious classes of finished articles, 
as, for example, the British Xy- 
lonite Co., Ltd., Plastics are sold 
through agents on a commission 
basis or through agents who buy 
on account and carry stocks. 
Many engaged in the trade con- 
sider the latter method essential 
for successful distribution. In 
the distribution of novelty or 
similar goods, manufacturers 
find it difficult to prevail upon 
wholesale merchants to carry a 
complete range in stock. One 
important firm which now sells 
to both the wholesale and retail 
trade, is considering a change in 
policy whereby the company will 
sell to a larger extent to the re- 





Trade With the United States 

Great Britain has been looked 
upon as a good market by Amer- 
ican exporters of plastics in re- 
cent years. According to the 
export statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the United 
States exported 791,135 pounds 
in sheets, rods, or tubes, valued 
at $926,991 in 1925, against 
702,757 pounds, valued at $625,- 
187 in 1924. In 1923 our ex- 
ports exceeded $1,200,000. The 
large cutlery manufacturers in 
Sheffield consume large quanti- 
ties for handles. 

The American and the British 
manufacturers do not place their 
pyroxylin on the Sheffield mar- 
ket until after the material has 
been seasoned twelve months, on 
the other hand the French and 
German manufacturers’ send 
their product to Great Britain 
before it has been sufficiently 
seasoned or matured. 

On account of a duty of 3314 
per cent ad valorem on handles 
it is impracticable to import in- 
to Great Britain pyroxylin cut 
in sizes suitable for handles. If 
the pyroxylin is brought in in 
the form of sheets, rods, or 
tubes, no duty is payable. 
Suggestive Methods of Trade 

It would be advisable for 
American exporters to secure 
agents or distributors in Lon- 
don. In order to secure the 
trade of the Sheffield cutlery 
manufacturers it would be bet- 
ter to establish an independent 


(Continued on page 480) 
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Blood and Shellac Plastics 50 Years Ago. 


Even then inventors were busying themselves 
with the problems of molding compositions 


“Nothing new under the sun” 
is quite appropriate when dis- 
cussing certain types of plas- 
tics. Although recently revived, 
blood and shellac plastics are 
venerable pioneers in this field. 


UCH stir has been caused 

lately by the advent of the 
blood plastics, especially such 
as are imported from Europe. 
Considerable prejudice appears 
to exist regarding these useful 
products, which, chemically at 
least, do not differ so very much 
from the casein solids which en- 
joy such great popularity. 


It may surprise some of our 
readers to learn that there is 
nothing new about blood plastics 
at all. In fact over fifty years 
have passed since the patents 
have begun to issue on this 
subject. As many workers 
are now experimenting with 
blood as a base for plastics, 
and as they might be tempted to 
obtain broad patent protection 
for their ideas, it may be worth 
while to call attention to some 
real early patents on this ab- 
sorbing subject. 


An Early Blood Plastic 


For example, back in 1877, 50 
years ago on August 7th, pat- 
ent No. 193846 was granted to 
F. O. Badger on a blood plastic, 
the claim reading as follows: 


“The process of _ treating 
blood alone for making articles 
of use or ornament by reducing 
it to a dry powdered or fine 
condition, and subjecting it to 
heat and pressure in suitable 
molds, substantially as _ set 
forth.” 


Only three years later, March 





By Carl Marx 


16, 1880, Wilford L. Palmer was 
granted U.S. Patent No. 225638 
for making buttons or other 
articles from plastic materials, 
and especially from blood by 
“placing the material in a die 
sufficiently cool, then heating 
the die to a temperature above 
the boiling point of water and 
pressing the material therein 
contained by means of plungers. 

So it is evident, that, after 
all, the present vogue of blood 
plastics is nothing more than a 
revival. More modern presses 
and production methods will un- 
doubtedly put this otherwise 
wasted material over in good 
shape once the public realizes 
that there is nothing “nasty” 
about blood plastics. Inasmuch 
as the blood is usually hardened 
by heat, or by formaldehyde, it 
becomes insoluble and perfect- 
ly innocuous. Furthermore, 
blood plastics are not red, as it 
seems some of our correspond- 
ents seem to believe, but are 
brownish yellow, or, by addition 


of coloring matter, turned into 
almost every shade except pure 
white. 

For buttons, and the like, 
they are every bit as useful as 
horn, or casein solids. 

Other plastics also enjoyed 
early popularity with the in- 
ventors. About the same time, 
Mr. J. M. Merrick, Jr., patented 
a mixture of shellac, silica and 
infusorial earth as a plastic in 
1868 (U. S. P. 85018), and J. 
Gardner, in the same year ob- 


tained protection for picture 
frames, curtain knobs, etc., 
made of sawdust, rosin and 


shellac (U. S. P. 73088). Two 
years later, 1870, Wm. B. Glea- 
son, of Boston, combined gelatin 
and wood flour into a_ useful 
plastic (U. S. P. 101119). 

Quite evidently, ours is an old 
and venerable art, but real 
progress dates from the time 
when chemistry got in its fine 
hand, and really startling de- 
velopments came from the work 
of Parkes, Spill, Hyatt, Spitteler 
and Baekeland. 





Button Men to Form New Association 


EGETABLE ivory button 

manufacturers are to or- 
ganize an association. A prelimi- 
nary meeting, at which 90 per- 
cent of the industry was repre- 
sented, was held recently in 
Merchants’ Association assembly 
rooms, according to N. O. Brod- 
erson, who was appointed temp- 
orary secretary. 


P. H. H. Dunn, Bureau of 
Simplified Practice, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, at this meet- 
ing urged the trade to form an 
association, that it might bene- 
fit from the advantages of 


greater and more direct connec- 
tion with the 


various depart- 





ments at Washington. A unani- 
mous vote of the manufacturers 
upheld the suggestion. 


L. M. Shamberg, New Eng- 
land Button Co., Newark, was 
named temporary chairman. Mr. 
Broderson is secretary of the 
Rochester Button Co., Roches- 
ter. The vegetable ivory but- 
ton industry’s chief centers are 
Newark and Rochester. 


Among the principal aims of 
the association will be standard- 
ization of cost systems and the 
solution of marketing and labor 
problems. Cooperation in these 
and other pertinent matters was 
pledged by Mr. Dunn. 
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A Pyroxylin Plastic Material 


SHEETS, RODS, TUBES 


SSS SssSssess 


Uniform in Color iF 
Excellent Working Qualities i 
Seasoned to Suit Your Requirements (9 


Clear and Mottled Opaques and Transparencies, i 


and the latest Sea Pearl Effects e} 
mY 
FURNISHED IN THE LATEST, MOST b 


POPULAR COLORS 


Fiberloid is used for Automobile Cur- 

tains, Optical Frames, Piano Keys, Wood 

Heels, Hair Ornaments, Jewelry, But- 

tons, Cutlery, Toiletware, Toys, Adver- 

tising Novelties and numerous other 
purposes. 











Samples and prices on request 


The Fiberloid Corporation 


Works & General Offices 
Indian Orchard, Massachusetts 


Chicago Office 
New York Office Room 1512 No. American 
402 Fifth Avenue Building 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 


DIE PRESSES 
PRESSES FOR AND DIES 
DEHYDRATING STEEL STEAM 
FILTERING PO ogy AKE 
CAKING PLATES 
POLISHING SLICING MACHINES 
STUFFING CAVAGNARO- 
ETC. LOOMIS 
VACUUM MIXERS 





Improved Dehydrating Press 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


810 BROAD ST. EVARTS Gi. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 






































LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


















The Joint Standard 
With With 

Ten Years Many Leading 

Successful Manufacturers 
Service 








Send for our 


Order them Bulletin “L” 


now 







EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 
A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 810 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 
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FARREL COIL 
FRICTION CLUTCHES 


For economical and effi- 
| cient driving of rolls used 

in the manufacture of plas- 
tics. 


Made in many sizes and 
for various applications. 





Brake and safety release 
are mechanically operated. 


Made by 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Est. 1848 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


EVARTS G. LOOMIS 


Special Representative 


810 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 

















—SOMETHING NEW— 


Carver Laboratory Hydraulic Press 
FOR 


Plastic Moulding and Other Uses 


A small Press at a low price. Self contained with hand pump. 
Gives any Load up to 20000 Ibs. Adjustable, weight 115 lbs. 
Glad to send Circular. 


Manufactured by 


FRED S. CARVER 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING AND EQUIPMENT 
90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 

















Also sold by E. G. LOOMIS CO., 810 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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Late Developments Bring Rubber 
into the Plastics’ Field 


Hot and cold molded products now possible with 
molding composition made from rubber latex 


O apology is needed for the present article as recent develop- 

ments have shown that the direct molding of latex composi- 
tions, and of combinations of rubber and casein are practical. The 
production of a dry flaky molding powder from raw rubber latex 
is a considerable step in advance over common hard vulcanized 
rubber as far as adaptability is concerned. 


N the past, PLASTICS has 

given little if any heed to 
articles made from rubber, 
either elastic rubber, or of the 
molded hard rubber, as it was 
believed that this material was 
somewhat outside of the scope 
of the publication, and was ably 
taken care of in the numerous 
rubber trade journals. Fur- 
thermore, the methods of pro- 
duction, which involved vulcan- 
ization that took a long time, 
as contrasted with the al- 
most instantaneous molding of 
plastics, has also served to dif- 
ferentiate rubber from the other 
modern plastic materials. 

Lately, however, there has 
been a decidedly new tendency 
in the rubber art, and the prod- 
uction of both cold molded, and 
rapidly hot-molded products 
based on rubber resins and the 
like have made their appear- 
ance. Various forms of chlor- 
inated rubber, and similar prod- 
ucts have appeared on the 
market, and now a process has 
been described that, in its es- 
sentials, comprises using rub- 
ber merely as a_ binder for 
filling materials, so that the 
product can be handled much 
like the regular well known 
plastics. 


“Latex Molded” 


The patent on this process 
calls it “Manufacture of Mold- 
ed Articles from Latex”. Latex 
is the natural 
from the _ rubber 


fluid obtained 
trees. By 


suitable chemical reactions, such 
as precipitation, the rubber gum 
is obtained from this latex. 
tecently, however, means have 
been developed that allow the 
natural latex to be shipped from 
the rubber plantations directly 
to the rubber factories in the 
United States, and hence pro- 
cesses employing this natural 
latex are becoming of increasing 
importance. 
Fillers Used 

The invention in question 
was made by Chauncey C. 
Loomis and Horace E. Stump, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
patent rights have been acquired 
by the Hevea Corporation, of 
New York. In the patent, U. 
S. P. 1,634,293; July 5; 1927, 
(on an application filed Aug. 22, 
1923), the process is described 
about as follows: 

In practicing the invention 
the inventors contemplate the 
dry molding of a suitable mix- 
ture of latex with fillers through 
the coagulation of the mass in 
the presence of large volumes 
of water, permitting the result- 
ant rubber or partially coagul- 
ated latex to attach itself to 
the particles of filler rather than 
separating out in lump condi- 
tion. Preferably a mixture of 
wood flour, zinc oxide or other 
rubber filler together with the 
sulphur necessary for the vul- 
canization of the rubber is sus- 
pended in water. Along with 
the fillers there is added a 


catalyst as thiocarbanilide if a 
hot molding is to be accomplish- 
ed, this catalyst being omitted if 
the molded article is to be cold 
cured. Sufficient water is added 
to insure the mass being in sus- 
pension in water and to this a 
quantity of latex is introduced. 

The resultant mixture is con- 
stantly agitated while a suit- 
able coagulant is added _ in 
amount to partially coagulate 
or agglomerate the colloidal par- 
ticles. The amount of the 
coagulation is sufficient, and pre- 
ferably only sufficient to break 
the suspension and cause the 
filler and the coagulated ma- 
terial to precipitate or settle 
out. If the proportions of the 
various ingredients have been 
properly chosen the settling out 
or precipitating of the material 
will not produce or form the 
solid mass characteristic of 
coagulated rubber but will pro- 
duce a granulated or flaky con- 
dition. The water is then drain- 
ed off and the material dried 
at a low temperature. There- 
after it may be hot-molded by 
putting it in a mold and press- 
ing and heating the same to com- 
press the articles into a _ firm 
mass and vulcanize the rubber. 

Some Examples 

An example of a mixture is 
as follows: wood flour, 15 gms.; 
zine oxide or clay, 15 gms.; rub- 
ber latex, 36% rubber, 10 ¢. c.; 
sulphur, 5‘°¢ of rubber used; 
catalyst (mild and incapable of 
so-called cold cure); water 700 
c.c. This mixture gives about a 
19% rubber content in the ma- 
terial and it has been discov- 
ered that with such a low per- 
centage of rubber firm, tough 
materials will be molded. 
Manifestly the proportions may 

(Continued on page 479) 
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Is this the quality of molding powder you seek ? 


It costs nothing to find out! 


OU know your jobs—your particular problems—the characteristics 
you most desire in a good molding powder. That is your business. 


We think we have that molding powder in Celoron. But it doesn’t 
mean anything unless you say so. 


You can find out by testing a sample in your own plant, by your own 
standards — side by side with any other molding powder you are now 
«using. Check it for speed, for flow, for preforming or tableting. Com- 
pare its finish, its mechanical and dielectric strength, its resistance to 
chemicals, heat and water absorption. 


It will cost you nothing to try Celoron. Simply ask us for a sample 
and quotations. And it may pay you well in more profitable results. 
Try Celoron and see. 


THE CELORON COMPANY, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 


Division of Diamond State Fibre Company In Canada: 350 Eastern Avenue, Toronto 


LORON 


MOLDING PRODUCTS 


Molding Powders — Impregnated Fabrics and Paper 
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Plastics and the Age of Synthesis 


NDER the caption, “The 
Synthetic Age—a New 
Step”, an editorial writer in 
the New York World calls at- 
tention anew to the contribu- 
tions of synthetic organic chem- 
istry to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Plastic materials are syn- 
thetic par excellence. They in- 
clude artificial products replac- 
ing—and often with advantage 
—the whole gamut of materials 
in nature’s three classifications. 
In the vegetable kingdom, wood 
and resins, in the animal, 
horn, ivory and whalebone, in 
the mineral, amber, semi-pre- 
cious stones and jade, are a few 
of the chemists’ achievements 
in synthesis. 

Nor does the march of pro- 
gress show any sign of slowing 
down. The pages of PLASTICS 
are replete with new synthetic 
materials, while renewed inter- 
est in cellulose acetate may mark 
a turning point in the pyroxy- 
lin plastics industry. 


Proverbial Silken Purses 


HE saying about silk purses 

and sows’ ears is so trite 
that we refrain from quoting it. 
However, its application seems 
to be somewhat in doubt when 
considered in connection with 
certain developments in urea 
resins and other materials for 
the plastics’ industry. 

While the supply of urea de- 
rived from natural sources is 
negligible when compared with 
the quantity produced syntheti- 
cally, yet the fact remains that 
the two products are identical. 
So much for the “sows’ ears.” 

How about the “silk purses?” 
Time and again the attention of 
readers has been called to the 
manifold possibilities of the 
glass-like urea resins. While in 


Synthesis, moreover, goes to 
the roots of the industry. For 
many of the raw materials 
themselves have succumbed to 
its efforts and, as a result, the 
supply of phenol, acetic acid 
and formaldehyde is no longer 
dependent on the products of 
the destructive distillation of 
coal and wood. Synthetic cam- 
phor long ago relieved the sit- 
uation arising from the virtual 
Japanese monopoly. Urea, an 
important ingredient of synthe- 
tic glass-like products and one 
of the first natural products to 
be prepared in the laboratory is 
now wholly made synthetically. 

There is one natural product, 
however, which has so far suc- 
cessfully defied the onslaughts 
of the organic chemist—shellac. 
In spite of a whole host of so- 
called substitutes, shellac re- 
mains pre-eminent in its own 
province, and now, as original- 
ly, holds undisputed sway in the 


field of phonograph record 
manufacture. 
co % 


their present early state of de- 
velopment they cannot be re- 
garded as complete substitutes 
for glass, they can be manipu- 
lated without furnaces and blow- 
pipes. Again they have many 
valuable optical properties, 
transmit ultra-violet light, and 
—a very important point—frac- 
ture with difficulty and without 
sharp splinters. 

Indeed, if the far-reaching 
claims made for these synthetic 
glasses are substantiated, here 
are products combining the op- 
tical properties of quartz glass 
and the resistance to shock of 
mica with the ready workability 
of the organic plastic. 


PLAS TUCS 


Possessing such attributes, it 
is not to be wondered at that 
these materials are arousing 
keen interest in many widely 
different industries. Evidently 
there is room for their develop- 
ment in this country. 


1 * ue 


Windows, Plastics and 
Health 
ECENT studies on vitamins, 
the nutritional value of 
foods, the curative effects of sun- 
light and the relation of all these 
to ultra-violet light, have served 
to re-emphasize the important 
part played by the latter in the 
maintenance of health and gen- 
eral efficiency. 
One result has been a demand 
for material more transparent 
to ultra-violet light than ordin- 


ary glass. To meet it, several 
varieties of glass are being 
marketed. 


In this connection, it is well 
to remember that the pyroxylin 
and cellulose acetate plastics as 
well as the new synthetic resin- 
oid glasses have this property. 
They are, moreover, much less 
fragile, and providing their re- 
sistance to weathering is suf- 
ficient, should be keen competi- 
tors, for certain purposes, of the 
special glasses already referred 
to. 

* * * 


Trade Stability 

HE soundness and basic sta- 
bility of American business 
today is proven by the slight re- 
action to the usual hysteria of 

the presidential year. 
Not only is there no slacking 
off of good conditions but every 


indication points to unprece- 
dented prosperity this fall. The 
plastics’ industry has already 


felt the upward trend as evi- 
denced by increased activity all 
along the line. 
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Celluloid Company’s 
Stockholders Authorize 
Merger with Celanese 
Corporation 


S outlined in PLAstTics for 

August, the consolidation 
of the Celluloid Co. with the 
Celanese Corporation with a 
view to the manufacture of non- 
inflammable plastics of cellulose 
acetate has been duly passed by 
the stockholders of the former 
organization. 

The meeting took place at the 
Celluloid Company’s offices in 
Newark, New Jersey, August 
29, and was marked by enthu- 
siasm. Robert Campbell, who 
will preside over the new Cellu- 
loid Corporation received a 
hearty vote of thanks for his 
services. 

Present plans call for a new 
plant at Cumberland, Maryland, 
for the manufacture of the cellu- 
lose acetate base to be fabricated 
at the Celluloid Corporation’s 
present plant in Newark. 


The Revival of the 


Phonograph 


OUNTING exports indicate 

that the phonograph in- 
dustry is once more progressing 
in spite of the inroads of the 
radio. Returns for the first half 
of this year show an increase of 
60 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 
1926. This is reflected in the 
figures for exports of records. 
These reached $1,364,000 an in- 
crease of $314,500. 

German record exports have 
also risen. In 1926 the increase 
amounted to 1,197,713 records 
with a value of about $333,000. 
In this connection, it is worthy 
of note that the important Japa- 
nese Nippophone Company has 
disposed of 86 per cent of its 
capital stock to the Gramophone 
Company of London and the 
Carl Lindstrom Aktiengesellsc- 
haft of Berlin. 




















Terkelsen Mechanical 
Presses 


Number Five 


of a Series 


“always a uniform pressure” 


Terkelsen Presses have spe- 
cially constructed springs act- 
ing as an “accumulator”, 
maintaining pressure and fol- 
lowing up physical changes or 
contraction of material while 
curing. 


This insures perfect distribu- 
tion of pressure over the 
mould, resulting in uniform 
pieces. Also, the press is sub- 
jected only to the pressure 
necessary for the area of any 
given mould. After determin- 
ing the pressure required, 
this ultimate or total pressure 
may be regulated for the de- 
termined load. Thus the 
range of this press is from a 
few hundred pounds to its 
rated capacity, a very desir- 
able feature, since the life of 
moulds are increased by not 
being subjected to greater 
pressure than is necessary. 


Type A-1 Model 100 


Capacity 100 tons 
Working Area of 
Platens 25”x21” 
Stroke 12” 
Maximum Adjustment of 
Lower Die Block 10” 
Motor 2H. P. 


Approximate Weight 8000 lbs. 


Automatic Knockouts 


TERKELSEN 
MACHINE COMPANY 
330 A Street Boston, Mass. 









































































































Die Sinking Presses 
up to 2000 tons 
Capacity 


Hardened Steel Faces. Strong 
and Rigid Construction. 


Write for catalogs. 





We build all types of hydraulic presses for the molding 
industries—hot plate presses with drilled steel or cast hot 


plates, semi-automatic molding presses, etc. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 


New York Cleveland 


Chicago 




















EXPERT TUMBLING 
of 


ZYLONITE 
PYROXYLIN 
CASEIN 
BAKELITE 
HORN 


ring this over te 


the profit column 


A New Tumbling Method 
That eliminates the cost of the 
Buffing Wheel 


There is no rubbing or tripoli polishing necessary before or 
after tumbling. 

A brilliant and lasting finish is applied to each piece, equal if 
not superior, to results obtained from present methods of hand 
polishing. 

Your finishing costs can be materially reduced by this revolu- 
tionary method of tumbling your parts. 

We will gladly tumble samples without cost. 





CONSULTING OPERATIVE 


Rudolph R. JS, te y 


449 CUTLER BLDG. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








PLASTICS 


Phenol Resinoid 
Brake Linings 


HE Bakelite Corporation has 

been granted patent 1,608,165, 
Nov. 23, 1926, on the applica- 
tion of Sanford Brown and Sig- 
fried Higgins covering an in- 
genious method of producing a 
phenol-resin impregnated fabric 
comprising asbestos and cotton 
fiber; and suitable for making 
brake-linings, gaskets, packing- 
material and the like. 

Whatever the composition of 
the fabric, the invention insures 
thorough and uniform impreg- 
nation of the same with a de- 
sired impregnating material, 
preferably a phenolic condensa- 
tion product. This is accom- 
plished by impregnating the 
fibrous material of which the 
fabric is to be composed at a 
time previous to the manufac- 
ture of the fabric from the 
fibrous material. Preferably the 
fibrous material such as asbestos 
and cotton fiber is treated with 
the impregnating material while 
the fibre is in the form of a 
loose layer, before the same has 
been twisted to form yarn. Pre- 
ferably also the impregnating 
material is applied to such layer 
of fibres in the form of a dried 
powder. 

Impregnated Fabric Woven 

In the subsequent manufac- 
ture of yarn and of thread from 
the yarn, this impregnating ma- 
terial will be thoroughly and 
uniformly distributed through- 
out the body of the yarn 
and of the thread so _ that 
when the fabric is woven 
from the thread the impregnat- 
ing material will be thoroughly 
and uniformly distributed 
throughout the body thereof. 
Preferably the layer of fibrous 
material is folded over upon 
itself several times after the 
impregnating material has been 
placed upon it, so that the im- 
pregnating material will then 
be distributed between the sev- 
eral plies or layers of the folded 
material. This folded material 
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is then twisted to form yarn 
with the fibrous material be- 
tween the convolutions and the 
further twisting and condensa- 
tion of the material in the for- 
mation of thread from yarn will 
of course leave the impregnat- 
ing material distributed thor- 
oughly through it. When the 
fabric has been formed from 
such thread, heat treatment or 
heat and pressure treatment 
may be applied, which in the 
case of a phenolic condensation 
product impregnation will cause 
the powdered impregnating ma- 
terial to melt and flow and sub- 
sequently to harden without dis- 
turbing the uniform distribution 
of the same throughout the 
mass. 
Asbestos Base 

In the manufacture of as- 
bestos fabric, asbestos rock is 
crushed and formed into a soft 
mass of long fibers which are 
then beaten and carded etc. to 
produce a rather coarse sheet 
or layer. The fiber from the 
first beating machine is com- 
monly fed into a second beater 
and carder and long staple cot- 
ton, which has been previously 
carded, is mixed with the asbes- 
tos by hand in the proportion 
of about % asbestos and \% cot- 
ton, as the asbestos travels on 
the feeding chute on its way to 
the beating machine. This mix- 
ture passes into a_ cylinder 
where the cotton and asbestos 
fibers are tumbled together and 
it is then passed through the 
carding cylinder and comes from 
the machine in the form of a 
fibrous layer. 

Impregnating with Dry 

Material 

The impregnating material 
which preferably is in the form 
of a dry powder may be deposit- 
ed upon the asbestos and cot- 
ton as they come from the card- 
ing cylinder, just mentioned, or 
as the same are tumbled to- 
gether, or previous to the tumbl- 
ing operation. Preferably, how- 
ever, the impregnating material 
is deposited on the fibrous layer 
as the latter is delivered from 
the fine carding machine to 
which the layer produced by the 

(Continued on Page 475). 




















Recognized the World Over as the 
Clearing House for 


SCRAP CELLULOID AND FILM 


Johnson Products Co., Inc. 


Four and one-half acres devoted en- 
tirely to the reclaiming of scrap 
celluloid film and similar products 


TRADE 














Johnson Products Co., Inc. 
General Offices and Plant 


Garfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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AND PATENT REVIEW 

















U. S. Patents on Phenol-aldehyde 
condensation products. Dr. Aladin, 
Kunststoffe, 1927, 17, 83. 

A concise review of 40 U. S. Pat- 
ents (1919 to date) covering the prep- 
aration of phenol-aldehyde condensa- 
tion products. 


Regenerating Photographic Films. By 
Dr. Rolle. Kunststoffe, 1927, 17, 90. 
The same article as was repro- 

duced in full in Plastics in 1926 (Vol 

2 p. 225). 


Ethyl Lactate as a Cellulose Ester 
Solvent. H. Wolff, Farbe und Lack, 
1926, 276; through Kunststoffe, 
1927, 17, 92. 

Ethyl lactate (ethyl ester of lactic 
acid), is an excellent solvent for cel- 
lulose nitrate, cellulose acetate and 
for pyroxylin plastics. As, chemi- 
cally, it has some of the properties 
of both an alcohol as well as an ester, 
it combines the advantages of both. 
The properties of ethy] lactate are: 
Boiling point, 150°C; saponification 
value= 460; specific gravity 1.038. As 
the ester is anhydrous, it will mix 
with benzene and other non-solvents 
without producing cloudiness. The 
odor is attractive, and lacquers made 
with this solvent dry with a high 
luster. 


Photographic film. Samuel E. Shep- 
pard and Sterling S. Sweet, as- 
signors to Eastman Kodak Co., U. 
S. P. 1,623,500; April 5, 1927. 

A highly flexible and durable photo- 
graphic film is prepared, consisting 
of the following layers: light-sensi- 
tive colloid layer as gelatino-silver 
haloid emulsion, cushioning stratum 
as a composition containing prefer- 
ably depolymerizd rubber mixed 
with a resin, adhesive layer as a cel- 
lulose ester containing at least one 
fatty acid group having more than 
four carbon atoms like cellulose 
stearate, cele. n-valeryl-acetate etc., 
cellulose ester support as cellulose 
acetate, cellulose ether, or cellulose 
nitrate. 


Pyroxylin solvents. H. S. Garlick, 
Industrial Chemist, 1927, 3, 54. 
A resume of the properties of the 
pyroxylin solvents, in tabular form. 


Linoxin-like synthetic products. W. 
Herrmann and H. Deutsch, as- 
signors to Constortium fur Elek- 
trochemische Industrie, Germany. 

U. S. P. 1,625,852; Apr. 26, 1927. 

Plastic materials having some of 
the properties of linoxin (oxidized 
linseed oil such as is used for the 
production of linoleum) are produc- 
ed by forming certain aldehyde 
resins. For example: 

Butyric aldehyde is condensed in 
presence of sodium hydroxide to form 
an artificial resin having a softening 
point about 100°C. 100 parts of this 
resin are melted with 70 parts of di- 


oxystearic acid. The mass, which 
has the consistency of linoxin, is now 
stirred with 50 parts of lamp black, 
30 parts wood flour and 10 parts 
ochre until uniform. The resultant 
plastic mass can be molded into pic- 
ture frames and the like, looks like 
ebony and can be worked mechanical- 
ly, polished, etc. By using castor oil 
with these resins, linoleum-like pro- 
ducts can be made. Cork substitute, 
cements and even artificial leather 
can be made, details being contain- 
ed in the specification. 


Molded Fibrous Composition for Bat- 
tery Boxes. E. F. Germain, U. S. 
P. 1,623,588; Apr. 5, 1927. 

An asbestos type of product, term- 
ed “fibrous quartz” and other silica 
material, such as silocel is used as a 
filler for a bituminous molding com- 
position comprising gilsonita, Mexican 
asphalt and wax. The preferred pro- 
portions are 25 parts gilsonite, 25 
parts prepared asbestos fiber, 25 parts 
silocel, 20 parts Mexican asphalt and 
5 parts wax. The patent goes into 
considerable details as to the precise 
methods employed for producing a 
thoroughly serviceable one-piece 
molded battery box. 


Ornamented laminated fiber surfaces. 
Emil E. Novotny and Charles J. 
Romieux, assignors to John SS. 
Stokes; U. S. P. 1,597,538; 1,597,- 
539; Aug. 24, 1926. 

Relates to methods (1) of com. 
positing laminated fiber structures in 
which a thin sheet of Durite- impreg- 
nated real wood veneer is composited 
to a fiber backing and an impregnated 
base body. (2) The second patent 
relates to a method of covering the 
first structure with a thin sheet of 
transparentized tissue paper, also im- 
pregnated with the Durite, and finally 
pressing the structure to get a highly 
polished surface. Imitation wood 
panels are thus made. The Durite re- 
ferred to is a phenol-furfural resin. 


Preparation of phenol resins. Carl 


Kulas and Curt Pauling, U. S. P. 

1,609.367; Dec. 7, 1926. 

A process for producing phenolal- 
dehyde resinous condensation products 
which comprises condensing together 
methylene phenols and phenol alcohols 
which consists in preparing a methy- 
lene-diphenol mixture by the action 
of an acid on phenol and formalde- 
hyde and in resinfying it together 
with phenol alcohols, produced by the 
action of a basic condensing agent 
upon an additional mixture of phenol 
and formaldehyde, completing the re- 
action by boiling, dehydrating, and 
converting the thus obtained soluble 
initial condensation product into the 
intermediate product by heating. 
Machine for Manipulating Plastic Ma- 

terials. William A. Gordon, U. S. 

P. 1,608,980; Nov. 30, 1926. 


A machine for manipulating plas- 
tic materials comprising a rotatable 
shaft, a worm rotatable with the shaft 
for breaking up, feeding forward and 
masticating the material delivered 
thereto, a housing surrounding the 
worm and having an opening to the 
interior near the receiving end of 
the worm, a head attached to the 
housing and containing a_ conical 
kneading chamber having a fluted 
wall in continuation of the housing 
chamber at the delivery end of the 
worm, and an orificed die attached to 
said head. 

Surfacing-Material containing casein. 
Carlisle K. Roos, assignor to Unite: 
States Gypsum Co., U. S. P. 1,- 
606,722; Nov. 9, 1926. 

A surfacing material suitable for 
covering walls, ete., and especially 
for use over wall-board joints, may 
consist of casein 12 parts, borax 2 
parts, finely ground asbestos fiber 40 
to 50 parts, finely ground anhydrite 
(calcium sulfate) 20 to 25 parts, litho- 
pone 15 to 20 parts, hydrated dolo- 
mitic lime 5 parts. 


Synthetic resin from coal tar oils, 
formaldehyde and acetone. C. O. 
Terwilliger, U. S. P. 1,624,082; and 
1,624,638; April 12, 1927. 

Coal tar oils boiling between 224 
and 300°C are condensed simultane- 
ously with an aldehyde such as for- 
maldehyde (or hexamethylenetetra- 
mine) and a ketone such as acetone, 
in presence of alkaline catalysts. 
Acetone oil may be used in place of 
acetone. 

Forming articles from comminuted 
materials. Hillhouse Buel, U. S. 
P. 1,624,471; April 12, 1927. 
Comminuted material, the nature 

of which is not stated is _ forced 

against a foraminous mold which has 
no core, under greater than atmo- 
spheric pressure, a partial vacuum 
being maintained outside of the mold; 
and heated gaseous fluid is passed 
through the material to further com- 
pact the same. (The application was 
filed in 1917). 


Cold-molding plastic composition. 
Clarence A. Nash, assignor to Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg. Co., U. S. P. 1,- 
596,760; Aug. 17, 1926. 

A patent 1,233,416; 1917, to W. H. 
Steinberg, is referred to for a com- 
position comprising an inert base or 
filler, a polymerizing or vulcanizing 
agent and a binder including coal tar 
pitch, stearine pitch, an animal or 
vegetable oil capable of polymeriza- 
tion and a high boiling solvent; the 
present patent constituting an im- 
provement upon the one just cited. 

According to this invention, some 
asphaltic body, as gilsonite, glance- 
pitch, manjak, grahamite or the like, 
is substituted for the coal tar pitch 
of the earlier composition. A typical 
mixture is stearine pitch 400 lbs., 
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(50%), coal tar pitch 280 lbs., (35%), 
gilsonite 120 lbs., (15%), castor oil 
64 lbs., (approx. 10% of the forego- 
ing after deduction for loss of pre- 
cipitated carbon); benzo! 200 lbs., par- 
raffin oil (1 to 10% by weight). A 
molding compound may contain 150 
Ibs. of disintegrated asbestos with 
from 37 to 40 lbs. of such a binder 
as just described, and with 9 lbs. of 
a vulcanizing agent such as sulfur. 
The material is molded cold and the 
pieces then heated to not over 550°F 
for from 10 to 24 hrs. Molding pres- 
sures run from 5,000 to 15,000 lbs. 
per square inch. Other fillers than 
asbestos can be used. 

Molding cellular rubber loud-speak- 
er horns, etc. Richard T. Griffiths, 
assignor to Miller Rubber Co., U. S. 
P. 1,613,993; Jan. 11, 1927. 

The essential feature is the use of 
an internal metallic reinforcing 
sleever which acts somewhat as a 
core, and which remains permanent- 
ly in the finished molded horn, act- 
ing as a reinforcement. 

Making phenol resin varnish. Louis 
M. Rossi, assignor to Bakelite 
Corporation, U. S. P. 1,613,724; 
Jan. 11, 1927. 

Aqueous solutions of phenol resin 
varnishes, especially for use in coat- 
ing and impregnating paper and fa- 
brics for eventual manufacture of 
laminated products is produced by 
treating 1 kg. phenol, 0.9 kg. formal- 
dehyde and 0.03 kg. sodium hydrox- 
ide for 30 minutes at boiling tempera- 
ture, then adding 0.38 kg. powdered 
rosin, boiling till homogeneous and 
then adding 0.091 kg. hexamethylene- 
tetramine. A water solution of phenol 
resin suitable for the purpose re- 
sults. The rosin is claimed to les- 
sen the reactivity of the resin. 


Sound Record. Frank L. Dyer, Mont- 
elair, N. J., U. S. P. 1,628,658; May 
17, 1927; Application May 7, 1923. 
The present sound record differs 

from the earlier types by having the 
sound grooves very much smaller, 
materially less than 0.005 inch in 
width, and the method of reproduc- 
tion involves rotating the record at 
a speed of materially less than 40 
inches per minute. This makes it 
possible to produce a single record 
that will run about one hour. The 
sound is either picked up with a 
stethoscope, or, preferably, is ampli- 
fied by an audio amplifier as in radio 
receivers. The molding etc., is done 
in the regular manner. As this per- 
mits of the reproduction of entire 
acts of plays, long musical composi- 
tions, etc., it should prove a valuable 
addition to this art. 


Natural resins combined with syn- 
thetic resins. August Amann and 
Ewald Fonrobert, Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many; assignors to Chemische Fa- 
briken Dr. Kurt Albert, G. m. b. 
H., of Amoneburg, Germany. U. S. 
P., 1,623,901; April 5, 1927; appli- 
cation February 4, 1924, (Ger- 
many, August 18, 1917). 

This patent quite evidently covers 
some of the processes employed in 
making the now well known “Alber- 
tol” resins, and especially those solu- 
ble in oils, and hence applicable as 
substitutes for the expensive fossil 
resins used in making varnishes. 
Broadly the process consists in re- 








g INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


and A Reduction in Mold Costs are 
the Outstanding Features of this 
Semi-Automatic Molding Press 
WITH 
Independent Hydraulic Ejectors 


This press has been designed 
to eliminate some of the recur- 
ring mold costs by incorporat- 



























ing certain features into its 
construction, which ordinarily 
have to be incorporated in each 
mold, making it more adapt- 
able to all classes of molds. The 
operating and mechanical ad- 
vantages of this press are as 
follows: 

1. Hydraulically actuated 
ejectors top and bottom. These 
are operated independently of 
the main ram and allow the op- 
erator to eject molded pieces at 
any position of the main ram, 
thereby saving time. 

2. Hydraulic reseating of 
ejector pins and hydraulic op- 
eration of ejectors is positive 
and dependable, which is not 
the case with spring weighted 
ejectors. 

3. The ejection stroke of the 
bottom dies is equal to the 
stroke of the main ram. This 
long stroke makes 
it possible to mold 
deep pieces and eject 
them without sacri- 
ficing any of the 
press opening. 

1. The elimination 
of top ejector tens- 

’ ; ion rods passing 
through the top head and bottom platen increases the space avail- 
able for dies. 

5. The bolsters, top head, moving platen and holding down gibs 
are slotted to allow for varying widths of molds. 

The above features tend to increase production and reduce init- 
ial mold costs. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE WATSON-STILLMAN CO. 
12 Carlisle St., NEW YORK CITY 





Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
Detroit Richmond Philadelphia 
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Molding press equipped with 


4469 Manchester Ave. 





FLEXO JOINTS 


Make Your Presses 
More Efficient 


The efficiency of your presses can be 
greatly increased and the cost of main- 
taining them cut to a small fraction of 
the usual figure—when you apply 


Joints 


(Patented) 





Proper molding is a vital factor in the 
manufacture of articles from plastic 
compounds. Behind reliable press 
performance must stand dependable 
steam line piping. 

FLEXO JOINTS will not clog, break, 
burst nor leak, insuring a full flow 
of steam at all times irrespective of 
the movement of the plates. 

Their economy has been clearly prov- 
en by leading manufacturers and 
shows that the first cost of FLEXO 
JOINTS is quickly repaid by the sav- 
ings effected. 


Catalog? 


FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Amber 








Representative Wanted 
In America 
For the Phenol-Formaldehyde 


Condensation Products Manu- 
factured by 


DR. F. RASCHIG 


Chemical Fabrik 
Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein 
Germany 
“Dekerit” “Leukorit” “Vigorit” 


Substitutes for 
Horn 


“Resinol” A Molding Resin 


Ivory 




















PLASTICS 


acting upon natural resins, for ex- 
ample rosin, with the reaction pro- 
duct of a phenol and a carbonyl com- 
pound such as formaldehyde, acetal- 
dehyde, etc., and then esterifying the 
product with a polyhydric alcohol 
such as glycerol. 


Molding Press for making one-piece 
containers. Harold M. Sturgeon, 
Erie, Pa., U. S. P., 1,623,022; Mar. 
29, 1927; application filed Feb. 18, 
1926. 

Constructional details and method 
f operation of a press suitable for 
making battery boxes and the like. 
Claim 1. In a molding press for con- 
tainers, a mold case, mold-box plates 
in said case, means to impart verti- 
‘al movement to said mold-box plates 
with relation to said mold case, fluid 
actuated mechanism to press down 
upon the upper edges of said mold- 
box plates, a core-mold, and fluid 
actuated mechanism adapted to force 
said core-mold into said mold-box and 
withdraw it therefrom in opposition 


to the first mentioned fluid actuated 
mechanism. 
Sound Record. Frank C. Hinckley, 


Stratford, Conn., assignor to Colu- 

mbia Phonograph Co., Bridgeport, 

Conn., U. S. P., 1,625,705; Apr. 19, 

1927; Application filed May 29, 

1924. 

Means are described for making a 
record which will not produce the 
scratching noise caused by the music- 
less ends and beginnings of the 
sound grooves. Covers, among other 
things, “a phonograph record having 
a terminal circle provided with a 
substantially vertical inner wall and 
a sloping outer wall, and having a 
high-pitch cross-over groove gradual- 
ly decreasing in depth and entering 
the circle near the upper edge of the 
sloping wall.” 
Coloring Synthetic Resins Black by 
means of Furfural. John P. Trickey, 

Evanston, IIll., assignor to the 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl., U. 

S. P., 1,627,939; May 10, 1927; 

application filed Jan. 2, 1923; re- 

newed March 23, 1927. 

Finding that furfural when 
ed in the presence of a small amount 
f an acid would be transformed in- 
to a black substance of considerable 
strength, the inventor applies this re- 
action for blackening wood, molded 
resins, etc. The process comprises 
treating the molding material with 
furfural, rendering such material 
slightly acid, and then subjecting the 
material to the action of heat there- 
by causing the furfural independent- 
ly to react in situ to impart the black 
coloring action. 


Algin Compounds and Products. Ber 
nard F. Erdahl, Duluth, Minn. U. 
S. P. 1,625,301; Apr. 19, 1927. 
Alginic acid (which may be used as 

a binder in plastics, see PLASTICS 

for April, 1927, p. 166) can be ren- 

dered instant!y soluble in such dis- 
persing agents as ammonia by ageing 
the precipitated alginic acid in a weak 
acid bath. The solution of such al- 
ginic acid in ammonia, forming am- 
monium alginate, is employed in the 
impregnation of wood pulp, paper, 


heat- 


etc., including asbestos and other fil- 
lers, which may then be worked up 
into plastics, insulation, etc. 
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Brake Linings 
(Continued from Page 471). 


carding cylinder , previously 
mentioned, is fed. The fibers 
are deposited thereby in a thin 
layer on a moving belt. 

The resin or other powdered 
impregnating material will ad- 
here to the outer surfaces of 
the fibers and the layer of ma- 
terial thus covered is then pre- 
ferably folded upon itself sev- 
eral times with the impregnat- 
ing material between the folds. 

When a sufficient number of 
folds of the fibrous material have 
been made such as the three 
folds, the material is removed 
to apparatus for twisting the 
same to form something in the 
nature of yarn. 

The yarn is_ subsequently 
woven into a fabric, carrying the 
impregnating material distri- 
buted throughout the body of 
the same. 


Use Hydraulic Press 


The sheet or tape material in 
suitable lengths may then be 
subjected to heat and pressure, 
and in the case of fabric which 
has been treated with a phenolic 
condensation product, is placed 
in a hydraulic press in which it 
is subjected to heat and pressure 
sufficient to cause the final 
hardening reaction of the 
phenolic condensation product. 
The first result of the heat treat- 
ment is to melt the condensation 
product which will thereupon 
flow to greater or less extent 
through the body of the fabric 
without, however, losing any of 
its uniformity of distribution. 

Different properties may be 
imparted to the fabric by differ- 
ent manipulations of the hy- 
draulic press. Thus, it may be 
subjected to more or less pre- 
liminary heating in the press 
before pressure is applied. The 
coefficient of friction of the 
finished product may be altered 
as desired by such treatment. 
The density of the final product 
will vary in accordance with the 
length of preliminary heating 






ESSENCE 


Super Quality Pigment 


Paste 
Lacquer 


or 


Solvents 





Our Chemical Department Specializes in Creating 


The Finest Essence 








STANDARDIZED 


Samples forwarded on request. 
Or 

Send your Articles to us and our 

Chemical Dept. will produce the 


required finish and formulae 
for you. 














Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 


Manufacturers of Richelieu Pearls 


220 Twenty-fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New England Representative, E. W. Wiggins, Leominster, Mass. 


Offices 
389 5th Ave.. New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—Los Angeles 
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Semi-Automatic 
Molding Press 


Bakelite 
Condensite 
Redmanol 


And other Synthetic Resins and 
Similar Plastics, molded in Dies, or 
in Flat or laminated Sheets. Four 
sizes, 75, 96, 117 and 168 tons 
pressure. Will take molds up to 
18”x26” for the larger 
size. Adjustable ejector 
bars on both head and 
platen; and quick drop at- 
tachment for lower 
ejectors. Pull-back Cylin- 
ders, Copper Coil Steam Fit- 
tings, Operating Valves and 
Pressure Gauge. Also 
Plain Hot and Chilling 
Presses, Accumulators, 
) Pumps, ete. 
Presses for Special Work 
made to order. 
Our experience of more 
than fifty years is at your 
service. 
Established 1872. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc. 
No. 330 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 







































Moulding 


Presses 


For all Plastic 
Materials 












This cut shows one of ten 
presses with adjustable 
ejectors on both top and 
moving platens. 

The high and low pres- 
sure operating valves are 
manipulated by an auto- 
matic electric valve con- 
trol, without cams or 
shafting. 

We manufacture _hy- 
draulic presses for all hot 
and cold moulding proc- 
esses and also complete 
equipment including hy- 
drauliec accumulators, 
pumps, valves and piping. 

Write for our pamphliet— 

A new Automatic Control for 
Hydraulic Machinery. 
























Semi-Automatic 
80 Ton Bakelite Press 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1803 Works: Florence, N- J. 






























PLASTICS 


which is followed by the simulta- 
neous application of heat and 
pressure, as is well known. 
Various manipulations of the 
character described will give the 
product varying abilities to 
withstand wear and varying 
coefficients of friction and the 
preliminary treatment will be 
governed by the desirability of 
obtaining greater resistance to 
wear or greater coefficients of 
friction in the various cases. 
An Ideal Lining 

An ideal brake lining may be 
considered as one having a high 
coefficient of friction with a 
thermal conductivity equal to 
that of the metal of the brake 
drum with which the brake lin- 
ing is to be used. It may, there- 
fore in some cases, be desirable 
to bring up the thermal con- 
ductivity of the brake lining to 
a higher point than it would 
have by practicing the process 
which has been described. This 
may be accomplished by deposit- 
ing a suitable proportion of a 
powdered metal together with 
the phenol resin, upon the 
fibrous layer which is_ subse- 
quently folded and twisted as 
described. Powdered alumin- 
ium is considered a_ desirable 
metal for this purpose. Other 
powdered materials can also be 
deposited upon the batting or 
fibrous layer if desired, where 
special properties are found de- 
sirable and practical. 

Graphite Added for Smooth 
Braking Action 

Thus, for example, in cer- 
tain cases, powdered graphite 
may be added to the powdered 
phenol resin which is deposited 
in the batting so as to make the 
braking action of the brake 
more smooth, this being desir- 
able in certain cases only. It 
should be understood that the 
invention is not limited strictly 
to the details of construction and 
steps of process which have been 
specifically described, but that 
the invention is of a consider- 
able breadth. 

The patent also gives consid- 
erable minute detail as_ to 
operating conditions and for- 
mulas for compositions. 
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Peat Plastics 


(Continued from Page 456). 


and shade effect), while the cost 
of these products is very low as 
a result of the cheapness of the 
raw materials and the inexpen- 
sive method of manufacture. 

The art-decorative products 
obtained in this way may be 
used as a covering for walls, 
floors and ceilings, or for the 
manufacture of objects of art, 
etc. 

The process is carried out in 
the following manner. 

The pieces of bog deposit or 
peat are cut in sizes ranging 
from 8 to 8000 cubic centimetres 
and then are dried either by 
natural or artificial means until 
the water content is 10% or less. 
The dried pieces are then in- 
troduced into the press without 
the addition of any binding or 
other substance so that the fibres 
extend in various directions and 
interfere with one another. The 
material is then pressed into 
the desired shape at a tempera- 
ture of 40-200° C. and a pres- 
sure of 25-300 atmospheres. 

The pressure is dependent on 
the purpose for which it is de- 
sired to employ the pressed 
material. 





Zyl Frames 
(Continued from Page 458). 


otherwise treated. He also 
makes ingenious use of the 
centers of eyeglass frames that 
have been cut from sheet stock. 

As will be seen from the illus- 
trations, taken from his patent, 
fig. 1 shows a blank frame, 
from which a disc-like piece 14 
(Fig. 2) is cut. This, other- 
wise waste, piece of material is 
utilized by the inventor to form 
a flat spiral, as shown in his 
Fig. 3, and this is made by 
cutting the disc 14. This spiral 
is then rounded out as in Fig. 4 
and is grooved to hold the lens. 
This straightened spiral is then 
inserted into the frame itself, 
and by reason of its inherent 
tendency to return to the spiral 
shape, will clasp the lens firmly. 

A pleasing tendency in all of 
the patents reviewed herein, is 













FS: 
STOKES DIES 
For Preforming Presses 


and 
Molding 
Hydraulic 
Presses 


Finest Steels 
Best Workmanship 
Modern Methods of 

Heat Treating 


Get our Quotation 
on Your Next Job. 
Makers of 
Stokes Preforming Presses 
and 
Bakelite Measuring 
Machines 


F. J. STOKES 


MACHINE CO. 
5834 Tabor Road 
Olney P. O. 
Philadelphia 


Stokes Preforming Press 




















No Pumps or 
Accumulators 


are required to operate 
This Southwark Standard 
HYDRAULIC PRESS 
















Operates on Air or Steam 
Pressure—Requires _lit- 
tle space—Simple in op- 
eration. Ideal for small 
shops, laboratories, etc. 











Southwark Hydro-pneumatic 

Moulding and Curing Press 
The Hydraulic Press illustrated above is designed to operate on Air or Steam 
Pressure. This eliminates the usual pump and accumulator equipment and 
makes an efficient and inexpensive installation. Let us tell you about it. 


SOUTHWARK 
Foundry and Machine Co. 


402 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AKRON, 0. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“PAISPEARL” 


wherever used always means 


MORE BUSINESS 


Use pearl sheeting made with “PAIS- 
PEARL”—it does not discolor, or become 
brittle in working, and is not poisonous 
or harmful in any way or use. 

Coat your products with the lustrous 
“PAISPEARL” finish and increase your 
sales. 

Paste and solutions for spraying or dip- 
ping giving a lustre beyond compare. 





Samples coated free. Further information on request. 


PAISPEARL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


65 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 


LABORATORIES—Eastport, Me. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





























PLASTIC EXPERTS! 


graduate chemical engineers with 

over fifteen years of actual experience 
This is our organization. 
Its theoretical and practi- 
cal training is at your 
service. A complete stock 
always ready for hurry 
calls. 


EK. W. WIGGINS 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
New England Representative for 


NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


and 
JOS. H. MEYER BROS. 
LACQUER COTTON NIXONOID PEARL ESSENCE 
in 


Sheets Rods Tubes 


Pyroxylin Plastic Cellulose Acetate and Other Non-Inflammable Materials 


























PLASTICS 


the premises of the inventors to 
call the pyroxylin material Zyl. 
As we have often said, here is 
a good word to adopt for pyroxy- 
lin plastics in general, and, as 
far as PLASTICS is concerned, 
it shall become our favored 
designation when referring to 
pyroxylin plastics generally. 





Furfuraniline 
(Continued from Page 459). 
been assigned to the American 
Insulator Corporation. The in- 
ventor further describes his 
process, and particularly the use 
of furfuraniline by stating that 
he has discovered that “fur- 
fur-aniline as the above product 
is called, is especially valuable 
as a hardening agent for fusible 
resinous products prepared from 
phenols and aldehydes. For ex- 
ample, a solution in suitable 
solvents of a fusible phenol-for- 
maldehyde resin to which has 
been added a requisite quantity 
of furfur-aniline may be used as 
a binder for cold compositions or 
it may be employed as a varnish 
or enamel for coating or impreg- 
nating. Heating to a tempera- 
ture in the neighborhood of 150 
C. for a period of several hours 
forms a hard, tough, insoluble 
and thermo-rigid product. 

Advantages 

The use of furfur-aniline as a 
hardening agent for resins has 
distinct advantages, as it is rela- 
tively non-volatile at atmospher- 
ic temperature, and compara- 
tively free from objectionable 
odors. Incorporated with the 
resin, it may be kept for a pro- 
longed period without deteriora- 
ting, and may be heated to a 
temperature not exceeding 90- 
100° C. without harmful effects. 
The final product after baking 
is a lustrous black resin. 

The proportion of furfur-ani- 
line required ranges upward to 
90 parts by weight to 100 parts 
of fusible resin, but large pro- 
portions of furfur-aniline tend 
to make the final product brittle 
and weak. The resinous fur- 
fur-aniline as employed for the 
purposes of this invention is 
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readily soluble in benzol, a mix- 
ture of alcohol and benzol, and 
in the resin. 

In the preparation of cold 
molding compositions or for 
other uses, various solvents of 
high boiling point such as cer- 
tain coal tar distillates or their 
hydrogenated or chlorinated de- 
rivatives may be added. Notable 
among these are naphtha, hydro- 
carbon oils, naphthalene, chlor- 
naphthalenes, and hydronaph- 
thalenes, oils, waxes, or other 
modifying agents. Fillers such 
as asbestos, wood flour, mica, 
china clay, slate, talc, asbes- 
tine or other inert substances 
may be employed, and coloring 
matters may be used in certain 
cases, such as carbon black, dyes, 
etc. 

Method of Use 


In practicing the invention, 
the fusible resinous product is 
first formed from phenols and 
aldehydes in the usual manner. 
It is then placed in solution in a 
suitable solvent and furfur-ani- 
line added thereto. The furfur- 
aniline may be added in varying 
proportions upward to 90 parts 
by weight to 100 parts by weight 
of fusible resin. The mixture 
may be heated to a temperature 
of substantially 150° C. for a 
period of several hours to form 
a hard, tough, insoluble and 
thermo-rigid product. 


“Latex Molded” 


(Continued from Page 466). 


be varied and more rubber used 
in some instances as desired. 
Cold molding may be accom- 
plished by omitting the catalyst 
from the above formula and 
moistening the proper material 
with a small amount of organic 
solvent containing a catalyst in 
solution. For cold curing, a con- 
densation product of carbon 
bisulphide, such as tetra methy! 
thiuram disulphide, etc., may 
be employed and the cold cur- 
ing proceeded with in the or- 
dinary manner. The material 
in either event, after being 
dried, has the form of a dry, 
flaky powder readily handled 
and easily molded. 








Hydraulic Plastic Moulding Equipment 
A Complete Line for the Manufacture of 


Insulating Parts 






i) 


DIE PRESSES 





We offer a complete line of 
7 Hand and Power 
No. 2693 Hydraulic Presses for No. 300 
Patented Fool-Proof DIE os DIE Compecens’ Als 
7 Sic NG 
Control 2. 8. and 4 Column Designs. Their Accumulator 
The only design of accurate alignment and rigid con- No Shocks No 
press where the struction assure the two Foundations Lé« 
knockouts are re- Most Important Factors of Head Room. No 
turned without mov- Impression Heavy Ballast Les 
ing the press ram, or Open Gap types of Presses in a Floor Space Locate 
manipulating t e variety of designs for Special and where most conveni- 
valves. Unusual Purposes ent 









-HY DRAULIC- 
| IEA 





Charles F. Elmes Engineering Works, 1002 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK 420 Lexington Ave., Phone Lexington 4270 

















J. J. KREH BIEL 


381 Fourth Avenue New York 


Machinery 
for Manufacturing Buttons, 
Combs, Fountain Pens, and 
Other Articles from 
Casein and Composition Products 
Brush Making Machinery 


Sole Agent for SYLBE & PONDORF 
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High in Quality—Low in Price 


Standard Tool Co., Leominster, Dass. | 


MAKERS OF 
CELLULOID WORKING MACHINERY 
TOOLS, DIES & MOLDS 





Nothing better for drilling 
plastic materials, and produc- 
tion work on light metal parts. 


Fitted with high grade drill & 
chuck, capacity 4”. 

Foot operated, leaving both 
hands free to handle work. 


Drill has two spindle speeds, 
1100 and 2800 R. P. M. 


Can be used wherever there 
is an electric light socket. Is 
equipped with al4 H. P. West- 
inghouse Motor, belted and 
ready to run. 











PLASTICS 


Apparatus for Chemical 
Industries 


HE Gummi-Zeitung (1927, 

41, 964) gives a short review 
of a recently published German 
book on the general subject of 
the Planning of, and Apparatus 
for Chemical Industry, the par- 
ticular volume being devoted to 
the manufacture of cellulose ni- 
trate, synthetic camphor and 
smokeless powder. The first 
two materials are the raw prod- 
ucts for the manufacture of the 
pyroxylin plastics. 


The book is well illustrated 
with actual photographs of in- 
stallations, and contains de- 
tailed descriptions of various 
plants. The full title of the 
work, which is by J. L. Carl 
Eckelt and Dr. Otto Gassner, 
is “Projektierungen und Appar- 
aten fiir die chemische Indus- 
trie. I Gruppe: Nitrocellulose, 
synthetischer Kampfer, Pul- 
ver.” The publisher is Otto 
Spamer, Leipzig. 158 pages, 
146 illustrations; Price 15 mark 
in brochure, 18 mark bound. 





World Plastics Trade 


(Continued on fage 461) 


agency, either in London or 
Sheffield. The representatives 
would see that the plastics were 
cut into handles and sold to the 
Sheffield cutleries. The yearly 
sales to the Sheffield manufac- 
turers amount annually to $750,- 
000 of which 70 per cent at pres- 
ent is supplied by Germany. 

A list of agents, importers of 
plastics, as well as fabricators of 
plastics may be obtained by ac- 
credited firms upon application 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Manufacture of Casein 
Solids 
By Heinrich Prehn 


This interesting series will be 
resumed in October. 
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Mirrors of 
the Better Kind 
for 
Fabricators 
of 
Celluloid 


Toiletware 


We Specialize in 
French Mirror Plates 


Tassi Bros. 


525-531 W. 24th St. 
New York City 














Rendering Cellulose 
Acetate Films More 
Pliable 


HE addition of zinc chloride 

to cellulose acetate films or 
filaments, to render the ma- 
terial permanently pliable, by 
reason of the hygroscopicity of 
the zine chloride, has been pat- 
ented by Camille Dreyfus and 
George W. Miles, who assigned 
their patent (U.S. P. 1,611,169) 
to the American Cellulose and 
Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd. (now the 
Celanese Corp. of America). 

Zine Chloride Used 


For example, a cellulose ace- 
tate solution in acetone, of such 
fluidity as to be adapted to the 
formation of thin films as by 
flowing over a glass plate or the 





Accessories 


For Toilet Articles 








WANTS 


WANTED — Engineer’ with 
many years experience in manu- 
facturing and application and 
with large acquaintance espec- 
ially in the middle west—auto- 
mobile, electrical, radio, ete. 
wishes connection with plant re- 
quiring sales or manufacturing 
expansion or organization, or 
will handle several non-conflict- 
ing lines. Box 21, PLASTICS, 
471 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








WANTED—Man to 
molds and estimate production 
of Bakelite and other 


materials. Give references when 


design 


plastic 


writing. International Insulat- 


ing Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 











EXPERT ON 
CASEIN 


Thoroughly familiar with all 
operating details in manufacture 
of buttons, novelties and fix- 
tures. Chemical and technical 
experience. Interested only in 
well established manufacturer. 
Box 25, PLASTICS, 471 Fourth 


Ave., New York City. 








For Sale 


Mystic press in new condition. 
Very reasonable. Calendonia 
0494, or Box 26, PLASTICS, 471 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 








two-story 





TO RENT—Filoor to rent in new 
Sprinklers, 
reason- 
15 Argyle 


factory. 
vault for celluloid; rent 
able. Baff Mfg. Co., 
Pl., N. Arlington, N. J. 
















will guarantee 


approval of° 
your Product 


Standard Mintor@ 
: Bu al oO 
















like, is mixed with from two to 
ten percent of zinc chloride, 
based on the weight of the 
acetate contained in the _ solu- 
tion. When the solvent evapor- 
ates, the zinc chloride (which is 
soluble in acetone) remains uni- 
formly distributed through the 
cellulose acetate film. 
Pliability Increased Many Fold 
The latter is then wiped with 
a damp cloth or moisture is pro- 
vided in any other suitable man- 
ner. The film is said to be so 
pliable that it can be bent back 
upon itself from four to seven 
times as often as film not so 
treated, without producing a 
fracture line. The process has 
also been extended to cellulose 
ethers such as ethyl! cellulose. 
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Molded Cork as Hard as Oak 


Dried blood used as a binder 


RATHER novel use of 

waste cork for the produc- 
tion of a molded product that is 
as hard and tough as natural 
oak has been recently patent- 
ed by George Schellhaas, of 
Frankenthal, in the Pfalz, Ger- 
many. This inventor uses 
granulated cork and treats it 
with fresh blood, and then dries 
it in the open air, so that the 
individual cork particles will get 
a coating of dried blood. 

As it has been found that 
dried blood will become insoluble 
and hardened when heated to 
130°C, the inventor makes use 
of this fact in his molding 


process. The particles of cork, 
coated with the dried blood, are 
placed into molds and subjected 
to a pressure of as high as 
16,500 pounds per square inch, 
and a temperature of 130°C. 
The finished product emerges 
from the mold after a few 
minutes, and is exceedingly 
hard and tough, requiring no 
further treatment. 

The product has found appli- 
cation in the making of machine 
pulleys, for which use it is said 
to exceed cast iron pulleys in 
strength. Another application 
is for flooring tile and the like. 
(U. S. P. 1,637,877; Aug. 2, 
1927). 





An Insulating 


ARL August Haanen, of 
Cologne - Mulheim, Ger- 
many, assignor to Felten & Guil- 
leaume Carlswerk Actien—Ges- 
ellschaft, of Cologne-Mulheim, 
Germany, has patented a proc- 
ess for the production of insu- 
lating paper containing phenol 
resins, (U.S. P.. 1,630,424; May 
31, 1927.) 

It is known to produce insu- 
lating paper, more particularly 
hard paper, by saturating the 
finished paper with solutions of 
phenol resins and subsequently 
hardening the resins. 

The object of the present in- 
vention is a process for the 
production of insulating paper 
containing phenol resin. 


Paper Product 


The process is as follows :— 


The water of pulps of fibrous 
material of any kind is first of 
all replaced in a suitable man- 
ner, for instance in displacing 
apparatus, by a _ solvent for 
phenol resins, for instance alco- 
hol. Solutions containing phenol 
resins are added to the mass ob- 
tained in this manner and by in- 
troducing the well mixed mass 
into water, the phenol resin is 
precipitated in and on the fibre. 
The resin contained in the fibre 
can be left as it is or converted 
by heat into the C-state, accord- 
ing to the working up process 
employed and the purposes in 
view. The resulting paper pulp 
is used for the manufacture of 





A real Steam Table. 


up to 60 bbs. 
16x26”. 


Special sizes to order. 


GRIMES & HARRIS 
Leominster, Mass. 





Electric Steam Table 


Steam 


is generated by a self con- 
tained unit and will hold a 
constant pressure as desired 


Regular size 


Manufacturers of Cutting Dies, Tools & Jigs 














PLASTICS 


paper or hard paper as well as, 
after drying, for the production 
of pressed articles. The papers 
produced according to the proc- 
ess described in the invention 
can be successfully used as insu- 
lation for high tension cables, 
the grading according to the di- 
electric constants’ desirable 
therefor being obtained by the 
different percentage content of 
phenol resin in the various 
layers of paper. 





Recent Trade Marks 


Pyralin Sheraton. Du Pont 
Viscoloid Co., New York, N. Y.., 
Filed Feb. 24, 1927; claiming use 
since Dec. 10, 1926; Serial No. 
244809. Covers toilet articles 
made from a pyroxylin plastic 
analogous to celluloid, etc., com- 


prising containers for jewels, 
powder-puffs, etc. 

Albright Rubberset. Ruber- 
set Co., Newark, N. J., Filed 


Oct. 8, 1925. For brushes such 
as paint, shaving, hair, tooth 
and hand brushes. Claims use 
since June, 1922 and April 1919. 
Serial Nos. 221455 and 221456. 

Xylolith. Deutsche Xylolith 
Platten Fabrik Otto Sening & 
Co., Germany. For flooring ma- 
terials in the form of blocks and 
boards made of a specific com- 
position of materials. Claim 
use since Nov. 11, 1924. Serial 
No. 240407. 

Coloring ends of a fountain 
pen black. The Parker Pen Co., 
Filed Apr. 19, 1927, claiming 
use since 1908. 





A Business Library 

ANUFACTURERS are re- 

quested to mail their Cata- 
log, Booklet or Circular, descrip- 
tive of their Products, to the 
Business Library, Bush Termin- 
al Sales Building, 130 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

The Business Library fur- 
nishes information to Buyers, 
domestic and foreign, resident 
or visiting New York. This is 
a non-profit service. 

The Business Library 
tains Business Papers, Manu- 
facturers’ Catalogs, Trade Di- 
rectories, etc.; from which in- 
formation desired is obtained. 


con- 
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Permanency, Color, Beauty- 
Plastics’ Gift to Toilet Goods 


“FI\HE impact of beauty was manifest first in fashion goods and vanity 

products which owed their origin to French taste. 
amples which the more astute manufacturers were quick to emulate. |, 
*¥ Future connoisseurs may collect the perfume bottles of the twentieth cen- 
| tury as they now collect the snuff boxes of the eighteenth.” 


They set up ex- 





Ernest Elmo Calkins in “Beauty the New Business Tool” 


in The Atlantic Monthly for August, 1927. 


OLOR is a dominant note on 

the scale of this workaday 
world. It caters to the primitive 
craving of humanity for vivid 
nature’s many hues. It imparts 
the much needed bright relief to 
a monotony of drabness. Tak- 
ing note of these colorful trends, 
manufacturers in many fields 
have lost no time in utilizing 
these tendencies to increase 
sales and to create a recurring 
demand in an otherwise saturat- 
ed market. 


Nowhere has this been more 
evident than in the field so dear 
to modern femininity-that of 
toilet preparations and allied ar- 
ticles. For besides beauty of 
color, plastic materials have 
many other properties of value 
in this rapidly growing industry. 

Take the casein solids for ex- 
ample. Here are materials ob- 
tainable in a variety of colors 
and effects rivalling nature’s 
own galaxy. Not only are they 
non-inflammable, but they are 


also tasteless, odorless and un- 
affected by the alcohol and 
other common ingredients of 
toilet preparations. Further, 
they have these advantages over 
glass and porcelain—they are 
practically unbreakable. So that 
the use of the casein solids for 
vanity boxes, lipstick holders, 
solid perfume containers and 
compacts galore, is a natural 
development here. 


Molded Containers 


How about the phenol resin- 
oids? While for shaping by 
molding as distinct from machin- 
ing, no such variegated color 
range as with the casein solids 
is available, yet they are endow- 
ed with many properties of wide 
application in this field. 

A good instance, one, more- 
over, which exemplifies the ver- 
satility of the phenol resinoids, 
recently came to light. We re- 
fer to the bottle cap fitted by 
the prominent firm of Wood- 


worth Inc., New York, to their 
skin lotion bottles. 


Consider that selling point of 
first-class importance, solidity 
in color. Difficult to achieve in 
metal and glass, this effect is 
easily attained with the resin- 
oids. Unlacquered brass _ is 
liable to contaminate the con- 
tents of the container. Even if 
protected by a coating of lac- 
quer as ordinarily applied, there 
is little gained. For not only is 
there very little protection in 
face of the solvent action of the 
alcohol, but if a colored lacquer 
is used, the lotion is likely to 
be stained. 

Again, with the resinoids, the 
production of the most ornate 
design is a comparatively simple 
matter, as in the molding pro- 
cess, the most minute details of 
the mold are readily and accur- 
ately reproduced. 

There is another factor favor- 
ing the use of phenol resinoids 
for the purpose under review. 














High in Quality—Low in Price 


Standard Tool Co., Leominster, Dass. 











Nothing better for drilling 
plastic materials, and produc- 
tion work on light metal parts. 


Fitted with high grade drill § 
chuck, capacity 44”. : 

Foot operated, leaving both 
hands free to handle work. 


Drill has two spindle speeds, 
1100 and 2800 R. P. M. 


Can be used wherever there 
is an electric light socket. Is § 
equipped with alg H. P. West- §& 
inghouse Motor, belted and & 
ready to run. 


LY VY 


MAKERS OF 


CELLULOID WORKING MACHINERY 
TOOLS, DIES & MOLDS 
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Apparatus for Chemical 
Industries 


HE Gummi-Zeitung (1927, 

41, 964) gives a short review 
of a recently published German 
book on the general subject of 
the Planning of, and Apparatus 
for Chemical Industry, the par- 
ticular volume being devoted to 
the manufacture of cellulose ni- 
trate, synthetic camphor and 
smokeless powder. The first 
two materials are the raw prod- 
ucts for the manufacture of the 
pyroxylin plastics. 

The book is well illustrated 
with actual photographs of in- 
stallations, and contains de- 
tailed descriptions of various 
plants. The full title of the 
work, which is by J. L. Carl 
Eckelt and Dr. Otto Gassner, 
is “Projektierungen und Appar- 
aten fiir die chemische Indus- 
trie. I Gruppe: Nitrocellulose, 
synthetischer Kampfer, Pul- 
ver.” The publisher is Otto 
Spamer, Leipzig. 158 pages, 
146 illustrations; Price 15 mark 
in brochure, 18 mark bound. 


World Plastics Trade 


(Continued on fage 461) 


agency, either in London or 
Sheffield. The representatives 
would see that the plastics were 
cut into handles and sold to the 
Sheffield cutleries. The yearly 
sales to the Sheffield manufac- 
turers amount annually to $750,- 
000 of which 70 per cent at pres- 
ent is supplied by Germany. 

A list of agents, importers of 
plastics, as well as fabricators of 
plastics may be obtained by ac- 
credited firms upon application 
to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Manufacture of Casein 
Solids 
By Heinrich Prehn 


This interesting series will be 
resumed in October. 
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Mirrors of 
the Better Kind 
for 
Fabricators 
of 
Celluloid 


Toiletware 


We Specialize in 
French Mirror Plates 


Tassi Bros. 


525-531 W. 24th St. 
New York City 














Rendering Cellulose 
Acetate Films More 
Pliable 


HE addition of zinc chloride 
to cellulose acetate films or 
filaments, to render the ma- 
terial permanently pliable, by 
reason of the hygroscopicity of 
the zine chloride, has been pat- 
ented by Camille Dreyfus and 
George W. Miles, who assigned 
their patent (U.S. P. 1,611,169) 
to the American Cellulose and 
Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd. (now the 
Celanese Corp. of America). 
Zine Chloride Used 
For example, a cellulose ace- 
tate solution in acetone, of such 
fluidity as to be adapted to the 
formation of thin films as by 
flowing over a glass plate or the 





Accessories 


For Toilet Articles 








WANTS 


WANTED 
many years experience in manu- 
facturing and application and 
with large acquaintance espec- 
ially in the middle west—auto- 
mobile, electrical, radio, ete. 
wishes connection with plant re- 
quiring sales or manufacturing 
expansion or organization, or 
will handle several non-conflict- 
ing lines. Box 21, PLASTICS, 
471 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Engineer with 








WANTED—Man_ to 


molds and estimate production 


design 


of Bakelite and other plastic 
materials. Give references when 
Insulat- 


writing. International 


ing Corp., Elyria, Ohio. 











EXPERT ON 
CASEIN 


Thoroughly familiar with all 
operating details in manufacture 
of buttons, novelties and fix- 
tures. Chemical and technical 
experience. Interested only in 
well established manufacturer. 
Box 25, PLASTICS, 471 Fourth 


Ave., New York City. 








For Sale 


Mystic press in new condition. 
Very reasonable. Calendonia 
0494, or Box 26, PLASTICS, 471 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





two-story 
vault for celluloid; rent 
Baff Mfg. Co., 15 Argyle 
Pl., N. Arlington, N. J. 


able. 


TO RENT—Floor to rent in new 
Sprinklers, 
reason- 


factory. 


















will guaran tee 


approval of® 
your Product 


Standard Minor@ 
: Buff oO 

















like, is mixed with from two to 
ten percent of zinc chloride, 
based on the weight of the 
acetate contained in the _ solu- 
tion. When the solvent evapor- 
ates, the zinc chloride (which is 
soluble in acetone) remains uni- 
formly distributed through the 
cellulose acetate film. 

Pliability Increased Many Fold 


The latter is then wiped with 
a damp cloth or moisture is pro- 
vided in any other suitable man- 
ner. The film is said to be so 
pliable that it can be bent back 
upon itself from four to seven 
times as often as film not so 
treated, without producing a 
fracture line. The process has 
also been extended to cellulose 
ethers such as ethyl cellulose. 
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Molded Cork as Hard as Oak 


Dried blood used as a binder 


A RATHER novel use of 
waste cork for the produc- 
tion of a molded product that is 
as hard and tough as natural 
oak has been recently patent- 
ed by George Schellhaas, of 
Frankenthal, in the Pfalz, Ger- 
many. This inventor’ uses 
granulated cork and treats it 
with fresh blood, and then dries 
it in the open air, so that the 
individual cork particles will get 
a coating of dried blood. 

As it has been found that 
dried blood will become insoluble 
and hardened when heated to 
130°C, the inventor makes use 
of this fact in his molding 


process. The particles of cork, 
coated with the dried blood, are 
placed into molds and subjected 
to a pressure of as high as 
16,500 pounds per square inch, 
and a temperature of 130°C. 
The finished product emerges 
from the mold after a_ few 
minutes, and is exceedingly 
hard and tough, requiring no 
further treatment. 

The product has found appli- 
cation in the making of machine 
pulleys, for which use it is said 
to exceed cast iron pulleys in 
strength. Another application 
is for flooring tile and the like. 
(U. S. P. 1,637,877; Aug. 2, 
1927). 





An Insulating 


ARL August Haanen, of 
Cologne - Mulheim, Ger- 
many, assignor to Felten & Guil- 
leaume Carlswerk Actien—Ges- 
ellschaft, of Cologne-Mulheim, 
Germany, has patented a proc- 
ess for the production of insu- 
lating paper containing phenol 
resins, (U.S. P.. 1,630,424; May 
31, 1927.) 

It is known to produce insu- 
lating paper, more particularly 
hard paper, by saturating the 
finished paper with solutions of 
phenol resins and subsequently 
hardening the resins. 

The object of the present in- 
vention is a process for’ the 
production of insulating paper 
containing phenol resin. 


Paper Product 


The process is as follows :— 

The water of pulps of fibrous 
material of any kind is first of 
all replaced in a suitable man- 
ner, for instance in displacing 
apparatus, by a_ solvent for 
phenol resins, for instance alco- 
hol. Solutions containing phenol 
resins are added to the mass ob- 
tained in this manner and by in- 
troducing the well mixed mass 
into water, the phenol resin is 
precipitated in and on the fibre. 
The resin contained in the fibre 
can be left as it is or converted 
by heat into the C-state, accord- 
ing to the working up process 
employed and the purposes in 
view. The resulting paper pulp 
is used for the manufacture of 








A real Steam Table. 


tained unit and will 


up to 60 Ibs. 
16x26”. 


Special sizes to order. 
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Electric Steam Table 


Steam 
is generated by a self con- 
hold a 
constant pressure as desired 
Regular size 
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paper or hard paper as well as, 
after drying, for the production 
of pressed articles. The papers 
produced according to the proc- 
described in the invention 
can be successfully used as insu- 
lation for high tension cables, 
the grading according to the di- 
electric constants desirable 
therefor being obtained by the 
different percentage content of 
phenol resin in the various 
layers of paper. 


ess 


Recent Trade Marks 

Pyralin Sheraton. Du Pont 
Viscoloid Co., New York, N. Y.., 
Filed Feb. 24, 1927; claiming use 
since Dec. 10, 1926; Serial No. 
244809. Covers toilet articles 
made from a pyroxylin plastic 
analogous to celluloid, etc., com- 


prising containers for jewels, 
powder-puffs, etc. 

Albright Rubberset. Ruber- 
set Co., Newark, N. J., Filed 
Oct. 8, 1925. For brushes such 
as paint, shaving, hair, tooth 
and hand brushes. Claims use 


since June, 1922 and April 1919. 
Serial Nos. 221455 and 221456. 

Xylolith. Deutsche Xvylolith 
Platten Fabrik Otto Sening & 
Co., Germany. For flooring ma- 
terials in the form of blocks and 
boards made of a specific com- 
position of materials. Claim 
use since Nov. 11, 1924. Serial 
No. 240407. 

Coloring ends of a fountain 
pen black. The Parker Pen Co.., 
Filed Apr. 19, 1927, claiming 
use since 1908. 

A Business Library 

ANUFACTURERS are re- 

quested to mail their Cata- 
log, Booklet or Circular, descrip- 
tive of their Products, to the 
Business Library, Bush Termin- 
al Sales Building, 130 West 
12nd Street, New York City. 

The Business Library fur- 
nishes information to Buyers, 
domestic and foreign, resident 
or visiting New York. This is 
a non-profit service. 

The Business 
tains Business 
facturers’ 
rectories, 


formation desired 


con- 


Manu- 


Library 
Papers, 
Catalogs, Trade Di- 
from which in- 
is obtained. 
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Permanency, Color, Beauty- 


Plastics’ Gift to Toilet Goods 





Ernest Elmo Calkins in “Beauty the New 
The Atlantic Monthly for August, 1927 
lominant note on also tasteless, odorless and un- 


YOLOR is a « , 
ythe scale of this workaday 


world. It caters to the primitive 
craving of humanity for vivid 
nature’s many hues. It imparts 
the much needed bright relief to 
a monotony of drabness. Tak- 
ing note of these colorful trends, 


manufacturers in many fields 
have lost no time in utilizing 
these tendencies to _ increase 


sales and to create a recurring 
demand in an otherwise saturat- 
ed market. 

Nowhere has this been more 
evident than in the field so dear 
to modern femininity-that of 
toilet preparations and allied ar- 
ticles. For besides beauty of 
color, plastic materials have 
many other properties of value 
in this rapidly growing industry. 

Take the casein solids for ex- 
ample. Here are materials ob- 
tainable in a variety of colors 
and effects rivalling nature’s 
own galaxy. Not only are they 
non-inflammable, but they are 


“FINHE impact of beauty was manifest first in fashion goods and vanity 

products which owed their origin to French taste. 
amples which the more astute manufacturers 
Future connoisseurs may collect the perfume bottles of the twentieth cen- 
tury as they now collect the snuff boxes of the eighteenth.” 


were 


affected by the alcohol and 
other common ingredients of 
toilet preparations. Further, 
they have these advantages over 
glass and porcelain—they are 
practically unbreakable. So that 
the use of the casein solids for 
vanity boxes, lipstick holders, 
solid perfume containers and 
compacts galore, is a natural 
development here. 


Molded Containers 


How about the phenol resin- 
oids? While for shaping by 
molding as distinct from machin- 
ing, no such variegated 
range as with the casein solids 
is available, yet they are endow- 
ed with many properties of wide 
application in this field. 


color 


A good instance, one, more- 
over, which exemplifies the ver- 
satility of the phenol resinoids, 
recently came to light. We re- 
fer to the bottle cap fitted by 
the prominent firm of Wood- 


quick to 


They set up ex- 
emulate. 





Business Tool” 


worth Inc., New York, to their 
skin lotion bottles. 
ling point of 
importance, solidity 
in color. Difficult to achieve in 
metal and glass, this effect is 
easily attained with the resin- 
oids. Unlacquered 
liable to contaminate the con- 
tents of the container. Even if 
protected by a coating of lac- 
quer as ordinarily applied, there 
is little gained. For not only is 
there very little protection in 
face of the solvent action of the 
alcohol, but if a colored lacquer 
is used, the lotion is likely to 
be stained. 


Consider that sel 


first-class 


brass. is 


Again, with the resinoids, the 
production of the most ornate 
design is a comparatively simple 
matter, as in the molding pro- 
cess, the most minute details of 
the mold are readily and accur- 
ately reproduced. 

There is another factor favor- 
ing the use of phenol resinoids 
for the purpose under review. 
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top of molded phenol resinoid. 
Woodworth Ince., 
York). 


Bottle 
(Photo 


courtesy 


Ne uw 


Stamped from brass, a _ bottle 
cap must consist of two parts, 
the outer part being needed to 
conceal the unsightly screw 
thread on the inner. Molded 
from resinoid, however, a one- 
part cap will suffice. The screw 
thread molded in, is not visible 
on the outside-another consider- 
ation making for success in mass 
production. 





Molded Products 


Somewhat similar considera- 
tions apply to the use of phenol 
resinoid for collapsible tube tops, 
a use already noted in these 
columns (Molded Products, May, 
page 247). Another such ap- 
plication should be sprinkler 
tops for liquids, while phenol re- 
sinoid screw stoppers for glass 
bottles are already in use. 

There is one point not to be 
overlooked in the use of plastic 
materials for large containers 
for cold cream and the like— 
the aspect of permanency. For 
receptacles to be kept when 
empty, their beauty and com- 
parative unbreakability are of 
the utmost value. This might be 
emphasized as an _ important 
selling point. 

Featuring the Molded Compact 

One maker of book compacts 
(Terri) makes much of the fact 
that a phenol resinoid is used 
for his product in a publicity 
campaign, as colorful as it is 
extensive, carried out to interest 
both distributor and user. That 
color is a factor potent to in- 
crease sales is vouched for by 
this statement “—in a test con- 
ducted in a New York store, the 


colored cases outsold the black 
Book Compacts several times 
over!” 


To quote further from this 
publicity on behalf of the “par- 
agon of compacts,” “The pol- 
ished Bakelite in which they are 
made, too, is quite a relief after 
the interminable array of gold 
and silver plate that has been 
haunting the shops.”’ 

Wear will not mar their pol- 
ished surface nor will there be 
any denting in use. Further, 
unlike metal, in wintry weather 
they will not be chill to the 


touch, nor glare in the sun. 





A molded compact which is colorful, 
lusting and different. (Illustration 
courtesy Terri, New York) 


The cases we have cited should 
not stand alone. There must be 
numerous similar instances 
where lightness, unbreakability, 
inertness to chemical and 
vent action and, above all, color 
should be of unique value. 


sol- 





Molded Electrical Insulation 


IV.—A discussion of its safety services, 
oil resistance and toughness 


[* a further discussion of the 
points raised by Dr. Som- 
merfeld in his interesting lec- 
ture on molded insulation as 
produced in Europe, a Mr. Jung 
contributed the following re- 
marks: 

That of the four protective 
measures employed in guarding 
insulated pieces or such objects 
as must not show any potential, 
namely neutralization, ground- 
ing, protective boxes and insula- 
tion, insulation was the one least 
used. The main reasons were 


that it was expensive, and es- 
pecially in Europe following the 


By Dr. Ing. Sommerfeld 


war, was of poor. quality, 
as Europe did not possess 
a sufficiency of suitable raw 
materials, and as_ further- 


more many new plants had taken 
up the manufacture of such 
molded insulation without prop- 
er technical advice or experience. 


Safe Switch Boxes 


Since the various German 
molders had combined, great 
progress had been made in this 
field. At least two German con- 
cerns are furnishing switches 
ete. in housings made of in- 
sulating material instead of the 


usual iron boxes, and this move 
is applauded by the distributors 
of electric current, as it makes 
for greater safety. Objections 
raised in some quarters against 
the cost of such boxes are well 
answered by the simplified con- 
struction possible in the switch- 
boxes themselves and _ the 
greater guarantee against acci- 
dent, besides the saving in 
grounding cables etc. 

At the forthcoming “Werks- 
toffschau”’ (Raw Materials 
Show), in Germany, the firms 


(Continued on page 499) 











Molded Products 
Improving Office Equipment 


Uniquely meeting the requirements of modern office equip- 
ment, parts made of plastic materials are being univer- 
sally used to ensure efficiency and to promote saleability 


HIS is an age of mechanism 

and speed. In keeping with 
the spirit of the times, modern 
business continues to enlist the 
aid of the machine at every turn. 
Less and less does the personal 
element dominate its countless 
recurring details. 

In point of celerity and clar- 
ity, the modern typewriter can 
compete successfully with the 
most nimble and legible scribe. 
Adding and computing machines 
contrive to make error a difficul- 
ty. With the rise of instru- 
ments of the genus dictaphone 
even stenography may find it- 
self in the limbo of forgotten 

















with molded in one 


from 


O fice clock 


operation 


case 


phenol resinoid. 
arts. 

Enough has been said to fore- 
shadow modern tendencies. 
What of the molded part in 
these developments? Not only 
do new appliances bristle with 
them, but to keep keyed up to 
efficiency, established equipment 
is resorting to them more and 
more. 

Many and Various 

A casual glance at an average 
executive desk may be a revela- 
tion in composition materials. 
It should serve to emphasize the 
extent of this field of usefulness. 
The desk itself, if of the built- 
up kind, may be bound with 
strips of laminated phenol resin- 
oid. On it may stand a beauti- 
ful desk easel of pyroxylin plas- 
tic with a pearl overlay. Desk 


By A. Moses 


phone, clock and writing set all 
owe much of their beauty and 
utility to plastic materials. If 
its occupant is a devotee of My 
Lady Nicotine, there may be an 
ash tray, smoker’s set and cigar 


lighter, each a silent salesman 
for the molded part. And so 
the list might continue ; 

Apart from a lowered cost, 


the direct result of the simplifi- 
cation and uniformity inherent 
in the molding itself, 
there are a number of require- 
ments to be met in this sphere. 
First there is ability to stand 
up to the proverbial rough usage 
of office routine. Next there is 
lightness in weight to permit of 
portability and ease of operat- 
ing. Then come pleasing ap- 
pearance, cleanliness and resist- 
ance to the acids of ink and per- 
spiration. In fine, suitably 
chosen molded parts can fill these 


process 


requirements to the hilt, and 
their incorporation cannot but 
promote the sale of the com- 


plete product. 
Iron and Brass Replaced 


Strength in metal is one of its 
undoubted characteristics. Yet 
parts molded of phenol resinoid 
have successfully replaced metal. 
In this connection, one recalls 
the molded side panels of the 
Egry register with their numer- 


ous metal inserts. Replacing 
the cast iron in the earlier 
models, the use of Bakelite 
meant fewer operations and 
more uniformity in manufac- 
ture, and portability and per- 


manent polish in use. 

A further instance is the new 
Ediphone’s speaking tube. As a 
nickel-plated brass tube it was 
uncomfortable to handle in cold 
weather, subject to the action 
of the acids of perspiration and 
likely to suffer denting in serv- 
ice. Now, molded from phenol 
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resinoid, these drawbacks have 
disappeared. Lustrous when it 
leaves the mold, its polished 
surface needs no upkeep. 
Pyroxylin’s Quota 
As a substitute for wood, Cel- 
luloid very early made its bow 
on numerous keyboards, and its 
keys continue to grace such na- 
tionally-known machines as the 
Monroe, Burroughs, Dalton and 
Marchant. Being pliable, such 


pyroxylin plastic keys can be 

press-fitted without fear of 

breakage. In serried rows of 
Z 


contrasting color they assist the 
operator and provide fittings at 
once durable, resistant to handl- 
ing and to shock. 

The light weight of pyroxylin 
plastic register and numeral 
wheels enables them to “throw 
over” when registering 
totals in adding and calculating 
machines. Their 


easily 


depressed 


0090. 


SSeS Or KP we FF OAD eS 


oe 0, 


A selection of pyroxylin plastic parts 





used on office machinery. 
(Photo from articles supplied by 
Celluloid Corporation) 


characters are permanently and 
easily legible. Lastly their in- 
tricacy of form marks them out 
as ideal for the molding process. 

The Elliot-Fisher accounting 
machine has seven Bakelite 
parts, some so replete with re- 
cesses, holes and channels that 
molding them is the one feasible 
process. 

On Adding 


the Peters 
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machine several parts have to 
bear the brunt of constant and 
often severe handling. It is just 
these, comprising platen knobs, 
push buttons, touch bar and 
handle that are molded of the 
phenol resinoid. 














The new Ediphone’s speaking-tube; 
niche l-plate d brass, 
ed part. 


once now a mold 


Similarly, Remington regards 
the molded component as a very 
desirable feature on office, port- 
able and_ electrically-operated 
models. On the portable instru- 
ment it is the platen-knob made 
in one operation, rim knurled 
and steel hub embedded; on an 
electric model, the terminal 
block and cover, channelled, 
drilled and three metal fittings 
inserted. 

Concurrently with the grow- 
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Bakelite for its handle of enam- 


ing use of the molded phenol 
resinoids for office equipment, 
the laminated products have 
been responsible for many de- 
velopments. Silent-running of- 
fice fans with Micarta blades 
have already been noted (June 
1927, page 304). Because they 
do not warp, these materials 
have been made into rulers and 
straight edges. Further their 
attractiveness and resistance to 
wear have led to their use for 
the book binder covers of the 
Brooks ‘“Visualiser.”” Consid- 
ations of long wear also deter- 
mined the use of the laminated 
product for the clutch faces and 
brake on the Line-a-Time note 
book holder. 


Wood Improved Upon 


Wood for long held an en- 
trenched position for the han- 
dles of such labor-saving 
vices as numbering and stamp- 
affixing machines. The Multi- 
post Company departed from 
the usual practice and substi- 
tuted a part of richly mottled 


de- 


elled wood. By so doing, the 
polish became lasting, and the 
process of squaring the round 
fitting hole was dispensed with. 
As noted in a recent issue (May 
1927, page 247), the Bates Mfg. 
Co. are also replacing the wood- 
en handles of their numbering 
machines with molded parts. 
This is no place to enlarge on 
the use of the pyroxylin plastics 
and the transparent forms of 
the resinoids for such perquis- 
desk pencils and 
pens. For their ubiquity is evi- 
dence enough of their popular- 
itv. A point which does need 
emphasis, however, is their re- 
sistance to the acids of ink. 


ites as sets, 


Concluding, it would seem that 
only the mechanical problems of 
mold construction and a certain 
small shrinkage on molding can 
set a limit to development. For 
it requires no unusual perspic- 
acity to see what developments 
are possible because of the great 
strength of the plastic materials 
and their lightness in weight. 





The Molded Aircraft Propeller-- 


a part subject to intense strains 
and violent natural forces 


NE can safely say that next 

to the engine itself, the suc- 
cess of even a short aerial flight 
depends upon the propeller. In 
fact the combination of the two 
is often referred to as the power 
unit. For the propeller, by ap- 
plying to the air the torque in- 
duced by the engine, makes 
aerial cruising possible. 

Disruptive Forces at Work 

The modern aero engine 
can develop anything up to 1,000 
horsepower, an intense concen- 
tration of power approaching 
that of the locomotive. For its 
transmission, larger and larger 
propellers must be developed, 
rotating at unheard of velocities. 
The centrifugal force at any 
point in the propeller blade de- 
pends upon the square of the 

















In front, a Bakelite-Micarta prope ller: 

behind, the U. S. Army plane flown 

to Hawaii by Lieutenants Maitland 

and Hegenberger on which three of 
these were used, 


velocity at that point, So that, 
the disruptive tendency at work 
in the modern propeller can be 
readily realized. 

Minimum Density Essential 

Besides ability to withstand 
the strains induced by rapid ro- 
tation and vibration, the maxi- 
mum lightness is’ essential. 
Propellers of the aluminum alloy 
duralumin have been used in an 
effort to combine these require- 
ments. But the phenol resin- 
oids are lighter than these al- 
loys, and, moreover, have the 
requisite strength. 

In actual flying, there is no 
more exposed member than the 
Not only is it liable 
the 


propeller. 
to the sudden changes in 


(Continued on page 498) 
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Good Drive 


for Business 


By Van Sylman 


No. 3. Adventures of Tom 
Tompkins, Salesman for the 
Super Mold Corporation 
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He drove ou » the cub anG an explanation of his business anything vou want. 
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: nl hea + let his thar . +} : : . . . s 
vidual, but ne did no it nl ney were in CcAKer roon searcn. In te} lavs. Nn nad his 
curiosity get the better of him. when Tompkins pened 1} report read sent in his nams 
He concentrated on his game. “How do you know you can’t to the nresident nd was ad- 
. ; : = : . " } } 4 : - . 
and with good results, Ifo! ise a molded part in your pro- mitted to the in rtant inte? 


through his efforts he and his luct? Now, I don’t want to bi ew 





partner won eight out of the presumptuous or tell you how | ; 
first nine holes. to make safety razors, but I fe tazors and Molding 
; certain that vou or your or- ow ™ ow ena 
Between Shots ar <9 ee ee Well, Mr. Chester, I find 
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ing at the short tenth hole when’ your razors with a compositio: nein oil . “ 
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“Or, to be more exact, safety or how our stuff would fit int 
razors.’ Tompkins now mental- your accessory. But I will t 
ly connected him with the new- you what I would like to do. Let ; —, _.) 
est idea in razors that had been’ me go down to your plant next ‘ 
so unusually successful. week, look carefully over your (Continued an page 501) 
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Introducing 


the Siemon Family-- 








The Watertown Mfg. Co. 
Watertown, Conn. 
Also the Home of the 

American Composition Co. 














The Specialty Insula- 
tion Manufacturing Co. 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Also the Home of the 

Duranoid Mfg. Co. 















































E. 


» 


3. 


1. 


One-quarter century ex- 
perience in the mould- 
ing of every compound 
known. 

Four highly efficient 
and resourceful organi- 
zations of _ practical 
men (not engineers) 
capable of handling all 
moulding problems. 
Three large tool rooms 
modernly equipped in- 
suring prompt comple- 
tion of mould equip- 
ment for new articles. 
Large press capacity 
insuring volume pro- 
duction. 
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Moulders of All Compounds 































We offer you 

fa =696QU ALITY 

— SERVICE 
PRICE 


Let Us Serve You As We 


te “ay 


’ Have Satisfactorily Served 
: For Twenty-Five Years 
eed The Largest Users Of 
a ‘ Moulded Compounds In 
eS The U. S. A. And Canada 
ie As Evidenced By Their 





Continued Patronage. ‘ 


THE SIEMON CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 























The Siemon Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 











| The Colasta Company | 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of the Quick 

Acting Phenolic Compound 
COLASTA 
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Hot Molding Vs. Cold Molding 


A lucid discussion of the pros and cons in 
choosing between the two classes of products 


OR the prospective user of 
molded parts, the choice of 
material is influenced by a num- 
ber of factors. The line of de- 
marcation is usually quite clear. 
On the other hand these factors 
are sometimes so finely distin- 
guished that it is difficult to 
give a rigorous demonstration 
of the superiority of a given 
material. Indeed, in some cases, 
a part, if properly designed, may 
be made as well of one material 
as of another. This discussion 
is for the purpose of analyzing 
the main factors in this choice 
of materials. 

The materials available for 
plastic molding fall broadly in- 
to two classes—cold molding and 
hot molding. In the first pro- 
cess, the heat necessary for the 
curing of the parts is applied 
subsequently to the molding op- 
eration. This is carried on at 
room temperature—hence the 
name “cold molding.” In the 
second process, heat is applied 
to the mold during pressing— 
hence the name “hot molding.” 


a 
Four Classes of Composition 


The writer’s previous article, 
(PLASTICS, 1926, 117) describ- 
ed the cold molding process. To 
save duplication the reader is 
referred to this article for de- 
tails. Suffice it to say that the 
organic materials generally have 
for a foundation a mixture of 
natural pitches or asphalts and 
oils used as a binder for more 
or less finely divided asbestos. 
In the cold molding trade the 
compounds are made up to spe- 
cial formulae by the individual 
manufacturer solely for his own 
use in molding. 

The most familiar hot mold- 
ing materials are:— 


1.— Condensation products. 


By W. F. Lent 


Asst. Supt. Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


These are made with a binder of 
a synthetic resin of the type of 
phenol condensed with an alde- 
hyde. The filler is wood flour 
or finely divided asbestos. 

2.—The so called “Shellac” or 
“Button Stock” compounds. 
These use a binder of various 
proportions of shellac, copal and 
rosin and a filler of wood flour 
or cotton flock. On account of 
the low heat resistance of these 
compounds their use has been 
pretty generally limited to phon- 
ograph records, apparel buttons, 
novelties and buttons and knobs 
for electrical devices. They have 
the advantages of low material 
and fabricating costs and a good 
appearance. 























An assortment of molded parts des- 
cribed in the article: 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 8, cold molded 

Figs. 4, 5, 7, 9, hot molded 

Fig. 6 made in part from each class. 


’ 


) 


3.—Rubber compounds. 


When molding material of the 
first type is placed in a mold and 
heated, it first fuses and flows 
to all parts of the mold under 
pressure. In a short time the 
heat causes a chemical trans- 
formation, hardening the mater- 
ial in the mold. Continued heat- 
ing will not again cause fusion. 

Contrary to the conditions ob- 
taining in the cold molding in- 
dustry, these synthetic molding 
materials are generally  pur- 
chased ready for use by the 
molder, so that a large number 
of different molding concerns 
may produce parts of the same 
material. 


Comparative Merits 


For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion we will use condensation 
products of the resinoid type as 
representatives of hot molding 
in comparison with cold mold- 
ing. We will bring out the most 
important points of comparison 
in the following outline, and il- 
lustrate each point with an ex- 
ample of an actual part, the 
choice of material for which was 
dictated chiefly by the point in 
question. 

At present, hot-molding resi- 
noid molding compound costs 
about five times cold-molding 
compound per pound. On ac- 
count of wood flour, hot-molding 
material is lighter, the ratio be- 
coming about three and a half 
for equal volumes and even less 
where equivalent results may 
be obtained by using a smaller 
volume of the stronger hot-mold- 
ing materials. On the score of 
cost of material, the cold-mold- 
ing process therefore has a de- 
cided advantage at present. 

However, since the expiration 
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ANNOUNCING 
Textolite Moulded 


A NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


Di RING the past five years, General Electric has 


moulded, for its own use, more than 375,000,000 
pieces from | lastic compounds. 
As a result of this huge 


has acquired such CXTCNSIVC manufacturing facilities 


pre duction, General Electric 


and such unsur} assed technical experience in both hot 
and cold moulding that it will henceforth offer 


custom-moul I parts tO industry, under the name of 
Text lite Moulded. 


To all users Of custom moulding, General Electric 
offers these extensive facilities, this wealth of experi- 
ence, the resources Of 1tS research laboratories, and Its 


} } 
world-wide service 


Users will find in Textolite Moulded all the high 
quality that has made the General Electric monogram 
the hallmark of quality products the world over 


Address all 1NCjUILiCs CO your nearest Gencral Electric 
othice. 





) TEXTOLITE MOULDED 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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of the fundamental patents on 
synthetic resins, prices have 
dropped to less than one-half of 
those prevailing a year or so ago 
and the end seems not yet in 
sight. Further process improve- 
ments and keen competition will 
doubtless decrease this large 
difference in cost in time. Fig. 
1 illustrates the base of a sec- 
tion of a unit type of panel 
board made of cold-molded ma- 
terial. The size of this part 
would have made the use of hot- 
molded material a good deal 
more expensive. 

Costs 

The pressing operation being 
usually the most costly, it seems 
obvious that the rapid pressing 
in cold molding must be cheaper 
than the slower pressing in hot 
molding, delayed for the fusion 
and curing of the material. Cold 
molding is cheaper except, pos- 
sibly, when very large produc- 
tion justifies the tool expense of 
a great number of die cavities, 
or where high polishing costs 
with cold molding are necessary 
to attain an appearance compar- 
able to plain finished, hot mold- 
ed parts. Fig. 2 illustrates the 
cap for a separable attachment 
plug made of cold-molded mater- 
ial. The market price establish- 
ed for this class of devices ne- 
cessitates the lowest possible 
labor costs. 

Mass Production 

For reasonably low fabricat- 
ing costs with hot molding a 
plurality of cavities in the mold 
is usually necessary. This con- 
trasts with the familiar single 
cavity made possible by high 
pressing speeds with cold mold- 
ing. The advantage in tooling 
costs is, therefore, very decided- 
ly for eold molding. 

In the case of the feed-through 
switch cover made of cold-mold- 
ed material (Fig. 3), the cost of 
a hot molding die for orders of 
100,000 is about $2000 compared 
with approximately $325 for a 
cold molding die. 

Shrinkage of the compound 
and warpage during curing is 
the more pronounced in cold- 
molded parts. One reason for 
this will be obvious when it is 
considered that by the hot mold- 
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to reduce the amount of mater- 


ing process the parts are held 
rigidly in the die during curing. 
Roughly speaking, the toler- 
ances necessary for cold molding 
are plus or minus .005 per inch 
whereas for hot molding plus 
or minus .002 may be attained. 
For requirements demanding ex- 
treme accuracy, hot-molded pro- 
ducts have a decided advantage. 
Fig. 4 illustrates an automobile 
timer cover made of hot molded 
material. Accuracy of fit and 
location of the electrodes neces- 
sitate the use of this material 
on practically all automobile ig- 
nition systems. 

Commercial parts made of 
cold-molded material will prob- 
ably average 4000 to 5000 trans- 
verse strength compared with 
from 8000 to 10,000 for hot 
molded. This makes it possible 


ial in hot-molded designs. Fig. 
5 shows an automobile button 
base made of hot-molded mater- 
ial. The choice of this material 
was made chiefly on the basis 
of strength. 

Heat Resistance 

Cold-molded material is suit- 
able for use at temperatures up 
to 500°F. whereas hot-molded 
is suitable for 300° to 350°F. 
Fig. 6 shows a flatiron connector 
plug half of cold-molded mater- 
ial. High heat resistance dictat- 
ed the use of cold molded mater- 
ial in this case. 

The fusion of the material 
during molding imparts a dense 
and lustrous surface to hot- 
molded parts, superior to that 


(Continued on page 500) 





An Arresting Instrument 


The policeman’s whistle now a molded product 


os 





HROUGH a background of 

roaring traftic comes a sig- 
nal piercing and clear, authority 
its keynote. The traffic police- 
man is exerting his directive 
powers on the vehicular mael- 
strom to safeguard the pedes- 
trian seeking to cross. 

So long has the metal whis- 
tle been with the 
policeman, that it came as a dis- 
tinct surprise to find that it had 
its shortcomings. Metal may 
tarnish but that is not the chief 


associated 


drawback. Suspended at a point 
suitable for instant use, it neces- 
sarily takes the temperature 
prevailing. This is important 
in wintry weather, for on ap- 
plying the whistle to his lips, the 
cold, heat conducting metal may 
cause soreness and even frost- 
bite. Discomfort and even fail- 
ure to operate the whistle at the 


psychological moment may re- 
sult, with what dire conse- 
quences may be left with the 


reader’s imagination. 

Seeking to overcome these 
disadvantages, the Zisch Engin- 
eering Corporation, Newark, N. 
J. turned to molded phenol resin- 
oid. Excluding the ring, the 
whistle is molded in two parts, 
a dise in the side being shrunk 
into position after the pith ball 
is inserted. In this way there 
is, very probably, a saving in 
cost of production. Incidentally, 
the whistle is another example 
of the replacement of metal by 
a molded product and it may be 
regarded as further evidence of 
the trend, “Music turns to Com- 
position’, a theme recently 
elaborated in these columns. 
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Molded Parts of 
Quality—Shaw Presses 


OR thirty-five years, a 
continuous stream of 

molded parts has poured 

from Shaw Presses. Each 

perfectly made and fin- 
ished with the expert ex- 

actness that only a qual- 

ity molder can produce. 


If your proposition is 
one which requires the 
finest kind of work, 
these presses are ready 
to fulfill your needs. 


You need send us only a 
sample or blueprint and 
Shaw’s 35 years of expe- 
rience will do the rest. 


SHAW INSULATOR CO. 


| IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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Two cross sections of the 
diaphragm composited of a 
thin iron dise and synthetic 
(figs. 2 & 3). Fig. 
method of 


resin 
5 shows the 
two 


combining — the com- 


ponents, 








Increasing the Sensitivity 
of the Telephone 


HE invention relates to tele- 
phones, especially of that 
type in which the diaphragm 
in the receiver or transmitter is 
of electromagnetic material, and 
is consequently responsive to 
the fluctuations in the magnetic 
field in which it is placed. Loud 
speakers, microphones and other 
instruments operating on this 
principle are also included. 
The object of the invention 
is to render the diaphragm more 


sensitive than the types pre- 
viously known. In order to 
avoid the effect of hysteresis, 


that is the lag in responding to 
the electromagnetic force, it is 
common to employ soft steel or 
similar metal approximately 
0.10 inch thick, varnished for 
appearance and for protection 
against rust. According to the 
patent under review, a compo- 
site diaphragm is used composed 
of a much thinner sheet of metal 
reinforced by means of a lighter 
material, for example, synthe- 
tic resin. 


Composite Molded Diaphragm 


As the latter is resilient and 


much lighter than metal, the 
composite diaphragm vibrates 
much more readily than one 


made entirely of metal. Hence 

it is much more sensitive. 
Figure 2 is a cross section of 

a diaphragm embodying the in- 


vention 

lenticular 
Figure 3 

a diaphragm of uniform thick- 


showing the same in 
form. 


is a cross section of 


ness. 


Figure 5 is a front view of a 


diaphragm, a _ portion of the 
outer surface being broken 
away to show internal con- 
struction. The diagrams are 
reproduced from the actual 
patent specification and are 
numbered accordingly. 
Details 

Now referring to the dia- 

phragm which constitutes the 


essence of the invention, a thin 
disc 6 is provided of soft iron 
or other suitable metal, the same 
having a number of holes 7 
punched therein at various 
points. This disc instead of be- 
ing of ordinary thickness is 
much thinner, for example .002 
or .003 inch, although the in- 
ventor does not wish to be un- 
derstood as confining himself to 
discs as thin as this. This metal 
disc is molded in plastic mater- 
ial 8 of a character lighter and 


more resilient than the metal 
disc. For this purpose a syn- 
thetic resin condensate is pre- 
ferred in practice. 

This condensate is at first 


plastic and the composite dia- 
phragm is formed by moulding 
the disc with the condensate 
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Parts and pieces of every intri- 


cate description moulded of 


The Scranton Button Co. 






Scranton, Pa. 





Phenolic, Bakelite or Laconite 





in the largest moulding plant in 





the world. 


New York Office ’ Lnien Square 
\ } \\ M 
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NORTON 
Moulders of Plastics 


As We Turn the Pages 
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NORTON LABorRatoriES 


Ten days from the word 
“go” to the birth of 
enough mouldings for a 





manufacturer to get his 
product on the market 
and clinch the _ business. 

















Soon after we followed 
with the quantity produc- 
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Quality in Any Quantity 
Custom Work Design Service 
Write Us and Get Results 


Norton Laboratories, Inc. 
1030 Mill St. Lockport, N. Y. 


Represented by 


RALPH DRUMMOND, 
440 So. Dearborn St. 


HARRY A. LASURE CO. 
212 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California 
H. L. AMDURY G. S. WHITAKER, LIMITED 
19 Bond St 8 Colborne St., Dist. 2 


New York City Toronto, Canada 


Tear off, sign, and mail address 


Norton Laboratories 
1030 Mill St., Lockport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You may send me a sample souvenir of your plastic 
molding work. We are interested in learning what you can 
do for us to help lower our costs or improve our products 
by utilizing your plastic moulding facilities and personnel. 


Name of Company 


To whom 


Address 
SOUVENIR—ARTISTIC LETTER OPENER 

















Molded Products 


The molding is accomplished 
usually under heat and pres- 
sure and during the molding 
process the condensate will fill 
the apertures in the metal disc 
and thus produce a diaphragm 
which is a unitary structure, 
but is provided with a magnetic 
core. 

While the inventor prefers 
the lenticular form shown in 
Figure 2—that is, a diaphragm 
having the form of a thin 
double convex lens, it is possi- 
ble also to employ the flat form 
shown in Figure 3. In this case 
the condensate 9 will be of uni- 
form thickness. 

Although the metal core is 
shown extending to the rim of 
the disc, it may be of smaller 
diameter. For example it may 
be confined to the central por- 
tion, near the magnetic pieces, 
where the lines of magnetic 
force are most concentrated. 

The invention is covered by 
U. S. Patent 1,636,410 issued 
July 19, 1927, to Louis T. Fred- 
erick and assigned to Fibroc 
Insulation Company of Val- 


paraiso, Ind. 





“Bakelite” Caravan 
Continues Its Tour 


HIS travelling display of molded 

products already’ discribed _ in 
these columns (May, 1927, page 234) 
is once more on the move. Its early 
halting places will be as follows: 


Buffalo, N. Y. Hotel Statler 
Sept. 19 and 20 


Toronto, Ont. Hotel King Edward 
Sept. 27, 28 and 29 
Rochester, N. Y. Hotel Sagamore 


October 3 and 4 
Syracuse, N. Y. Hotel Syracuse 
October 10 and 11 
Scranton, Pa. Hotel Jermyn 
October 17 and 18 
Schenectady, N. Y. Hotel Mohawk 
October 24 and 25 


Springfield, Mass Hotel Bridgeway 
October 31 and Nov. 1 
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‘We're Business Men, Not Philanthropists 


—But It 





Why Do 4 Jobs 
When You Can Do 
Better With One? 


Why four orders—for molds, 
inserts, molding, assembling 
—when one order on Inter- 
national would cover 
them all? 


Why four responsibilities, 
four follow-ups, four con- 
cerns to look to for delivery 
when you can put all the 
responsibility onto us with 
one clean sweep? We're 
equipped to take it because— 


Our large production means 
every job must be out on 
time to clear production lines 
for the next. For our own 
protection your job has to go 
out when promised. 


When we make molds, in- 
serts and moldings, you look 
to us simply for the finished 
piece. It’s our worry, not 
yours, that every single thing 
that effects that finished piece 
is precisely right, fits perfectly 
and meets all specifications. 


We'll show you that we can 
deliver your complete job on 
time, right the first time, 
ready for your immediate 
use. We're looking for orders, 
not sympathy. 


Send your specifications, 
for prices on any quantity. 





Amounts to the Same Thing 


: 

O one knows better than we that there’s 

no sentiment in the molding business. So 
when we tell you that we'll deliver a molding 
job when you want it and the way you want it, 
it’s not because we’re overcome with charity. 
It’s because we have to deliver right, and on 
time, to save ourselves. 


Your job is definitely scheduled and so is every 
other one. To keep our production lines clear, 
we have to keep every job running on schedule, 
make it exact the first time so there can be no 
returns, and deliver it on time to prevent clog- 
ging inspection and finishing departments. 


It’s our worry and our responsibility, not yours. 
But you benefit in time and trouble and money 
saved. Send us your specifications, and prove it. 










Ammeter and volt 
meter bases molded 
for perfect itnsu- 
lation and perma 
nent rigidity 


Collapsible radio loop 
base and wire bracket 
molded, to reduce 
cost. Molded complete 


tn one operation 


Molded gear shift 
lever ball, in attrac- 







tive walnut finish. 






Hard, strong, glossy, 






and proof against 








moisture. 





ENS 


PRECISION MOLDERS OF BAKELITE AND SHELLAC COMPOSITION 


INTERNATIONAL INSULATING CORPORATION 


ion of The General Ind: 





ESTABLISHED 1875 ELYRIA, OHIO 
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ellite 





(Molded by Kellogg) 





You 


Who Are Responsible for reducing 
costs should make a study of your 
product with a view to the econ- 
omy of using parts or whole 
articles molded of Kellite, 
the product of Kellogg’s 
composition Molding 
Department 


Remember, Too, 


that your whole molding 
job ean be done here, includ- 
ing the stamping or machin- 
ing of any type of metal inserts, 
thus insuring well finished parts 
and the most exacting accuracy. 





Send us your blue prints or drawings. Kellogg engineers will be glad 
to help you with your problems. 


Kellogo 


Cc SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 


1020-70 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Molded 


Aircrew 


(Continued from page 486) 
temperature due to the rapid 
climb, but rain and hail often 
pelt the whirling blades furious- 
ly. Sand and sea water, too, may 
add their erosive effects. To 
minimize the results of this ele- 
mental violence, the blades of 
propellors built of laminated 
wood are frequently protected 
by metal tips, while to protect 
their surface all kinds of coat- 
ings have been tried including 
Japanese lacquer. Their weight, 
liability to corrosion and the 
mechanical advantages of a 
laminated structure are points 
adversely affecting the use of 
metal. 

To quote from Edward 
Schlee’s account of the Pride of 
Detroit's trans-Atlantic flight to 
Croydon, England, (August 28) 


. It (the rain) stung 
whirling steel propeller 
such force that it even bit into 
its knifelike edge as acid etches 
metal.” 

Unless its wood is seasoned 
with the utmost care and the 
finished propeller surface care- 
fully protected from the ele- 
ments, warping may set in. 
This may lead to serious conse- 
quences in that the balance of 
the propeller may be disturbed 
leading to an aftermath of 
violent vibration. Further, the 
grained structure of wood is 
a disadvantage when compared 
with the greater uniformity of 
the molded product. The 
strength of alloys, too, is liable 
to sudden changes due to the 
phenomenon of fatigue in 
metals, possibly as a result of 
alteration in crystalline struc- 
ture during use. 

Again, the unique shape of 
the propeller with the sweeping 
curve of its surfaces, offers the 
molding process many advan- 
tages over other building and 
shaping methods. 

The use of laminated phenol 
resinoid products for propellers 
is not new, but the recent suc- 
cessful trans-oceanic flights have 
served to bring it into promin- 
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ence once again. Propellers of 
Bakelite-Micarta—cotton fabric 
layers impregnated with the 
phenol resinoid and then mold- 
ed—have been in use on United 
States Army planes and on sea 
planes ear-marked for service 
on tropical waters. As indica- 
tive of their dependability and 
endurance, three such airscrews 
constructed by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany were used on the recent 
army monoplane flight to Haw- 
aii, so successfully conducted by 
Maitland and Hegenberger. 


Molded Insulation 
(Continued from page 484) 
making the “non-rubber” mold- 
ed insulating materials. will 
exhibit articles mounted on or 
in such molded boxes and mount- 
ings, where grounding is not re- 
quired. While there is still some 
competition from the rubber in- 
sulation producers, Mr. Jung 
suggests that it will not be long 
before rubber-free insulation 

will dominate the field. 
Rubber and Resinoids 

Privy Councellor Weber con- 
tributed the following:— 

The artificial or synthetic, 
molded insulating materials are 
inferior to hard rubber as they 
are not as tough as that mater- 
ial, and although they are quite 
hard, are inclined to be some- 
what brittle. He suggests that 
work be done to increase the 
toughness of the phenol resin 
products, and especially on 
means for impregnating fabrics 
with these materials and then 
molding them without making 
the fabrics brittle, as is now the 
case. An ideal solution would 
be an insulating material having 
the inert properties of Bakelite 
but the physical consistency of 
artificial leather. 

Privy Counsellor Wagner says 
that many thanks are due the 
German Physikalische Tech- 
nische Reichsanstalt, where 
Professor Scheel carried out the 
fundamental research upon 
which the classification describ- 
ed by Dr. Sommerfeld was based. 

The lecturer, Dr. Sommerfeld, 
then concluded by stating that 
as the result of prolonged tests 
on molded insulating material, 












Roto Tray—closed 


The Roto Tray Smoking Set 
Moulded ef Bakelite 
by SCHNEIDER 





Roto Tray—open and filled 


The intricacies of the moulded Roto Tray, its lus- 
trous finish, and the exact perfection of its details 
are fair ideas of what to expect when ordering your 


moulded parts 


from 


SCHNEIDER ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


312 N. Sheldon St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Trade Moulding Exclusively 
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carried out at 80°C, it had been 



















SEPTEMBER 


mottled effects. 


the boudoir. 


Founded in 1876 











In molded parts for the toilet 
industry beauty is the first requl- 
| site. 
\ Auburn molded parts are ex- 


quisite in their varicolored and 


Truly they are parts that grace 


Pioneers in Plastics 





found that they were highly re- 
sistant to oils. He was of the 
opinion that a molded material 
as pliable as artificial leather 
would hardly be suitable for 
anything but sheets or plates, as 
complicated pieces had to be 
stiffer; and that modern molded 
insulation, even when the walls 
were quite thin, exhibited excel- 
lent elasticity. 

This is the fourth and final 
consecutive installment of the 
report of a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Sommerfeld be fore the Ger- 
man Society “Elektrotechnis- 
cher Verein.” Previous articles 
dealt with the classification and 
testing of these important ma- 


terials. 


Cold and Hot 
Molding Compared 
(Continued from page 492) 


obtained in cold molding. Indi- 
vidual preferences usually de- 
cides on this factor. Fig. 7 
shows a hot-molded knob for 
radio apparatus where elegance 
is a requirement. A knob for 
cooking utensil covers where ex- 
treme high polish is not neces- 
sary furnishes an example of 
cold molding, (Fig 8). 


Intricate Forms 


Sometimes particular designs 
are made with very thin sections 
and intricate form. Where these 
forms tend to extremes, hot- 
molding is pre-eminent and for 
a double reason. The fluid con- 
dition of the material during 
fusion allows remote parts of 


























Auburn Button Works 


Auburn, N. Y. 


the mold to fill up under press- 
ure, and the hot molding process 
is not burdened with the blister- 
ing of very thin sections during 
the curing stage in cold molding. 
Fig. 9 illustrates a hot molded 
coil bobbin, a design well-nigh 
impossible in cold-molded ma- 


terial. 

Inserts may be molded into 
hot or cold molded parts with 
practically equal facility. 

Cold molded material is suit- 
able for voltage up to 600. For 
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higher voltages and when the 
parts must show low electrical 
losses under adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions, hot molded 
material should be used. 
Conclusions 

While the points brought out 
above do not by any means 
treat the subject exhaustively, 
they will serve to illustrate the 
most important considerations. 
They logically lead to some pow- 
erful aids to correct design. It 
is dangerous to generalize but 
at the risk of misinterpretation 
we submit the following: 

1.—For hot-molded parts re- 
duce the amount of material as 
much as possible to save mater- 
ial cost. For cold-molded parts 
add material to produce sym- 
metrical designs to reduce warp- 
age, aid flow of material in mold- 
ing, and give adequate strength. 

2.—Use cold molded parts 
where the minimum fabricating 
cost is wanted, and for relative- 
ly small orders to save high 
tooling costs. 

3.—Use hot molded parts 
where the finish requirements 
are severe or where extreme in- 
tricacy and accuracy or great 
strength are required. 

1—For plain finished, cold 
molded parts relieve the surface 
by stipples, knurls, flutings or 
other relief designs to give an 
attractive appearance without 
polishing. 


A Good Drive 
for Business 


(Continued from page L487) 


plant and used your razor, but 
I also went out and spoke to 
some retail distributors. They 
all said that the Chester was a 
fine razor but that it took more 
selling to put it over than they 
cared to give it.” 

“Say! We haven't done badly 
here,” interrupted Mr. Chester. 

“Of course, you haven't. But 
the facts are that there are still 
a great many men who are not 
ising the Chester razor. Now, 
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What 20 Years’ Experience 
Has Taught Us 


As one of the pioneer molders of Bakelite, w 
have acquired a huge fund of expert Knowledgt 
and practical experience. 








This has been invaluable to many of Americas 
leading manufacturers who use molded parts II 
their products. 

This accumulated knowledge and experience Is 
vours for the asking. 

; and, perhaps, our engineering depart 
can show you where you can still further cut the 
costs of operating and manufacturing by using 


? 


molded parts in some of your other product 


The 


Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


Established 1905 
11 Elkins Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


*Petesee,, 


eenenres 
tortie 
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The VITAL FACTOR 
in PLASTIC 


The Mould 


The moulded part can only be as 


furnish the goods. 


Send us your samples or drawings 


501-2 Prospect St. 





MOULDING 


the material is moulded. We've been bi 
moulding trade for many years and know how to make them right. 


When you place an order for moulded parts, we are in a positior 


KUHN & JACOB MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


Moulding Division 


dill 


WE MAKE Our 
Moulds 


good as the mould in which 


iilding moulds for the plastic 


for quotations. 


‘TRENTON, N. J. 




















Little Falls, 





Weautiful Jars and Containers Moulded 
in Darted Pastel Shades and 
Mottled Effects 





This is one of the many beautiful numbers moulded 
by Mack featured in line of Woodworth Inc., N. Y. 


MACK MOLDING CO., Ine. 





N. J. 











some of them have told the re- 
tailers that the Chester looks 
like any other safety razor. We 
know that it has many advant- 
ages but the visual sense is a 
strong one and by the time the 
dealer displays it and starts his 
sales argument, the prospect 
says, ‘Oh! All razors are about 
the same’ and usually will not 
let his reason overrule his 
sight.” 
Color Injected 


“Now, I propose that you use 
a handle and blade holder that 
is molded of a bright colored 
composition material. Let us 
even go further and have the 
container molded as well and 
have them both made out of the 
same material. You know how 
the vogue for color has helped 
to sell everything from automo- 
biles to cigar lighters and neck- 
ties. Well, let us put these razor 
combinations up in a half dozen 
popular masculine color combi- 
nations. If you do, they will be 
half sold on sight and appeal to 
the dealer more than they ever 
had.” 

“Think of the display possi- 
bilities” broke in Mr. Chester 
enthusiastically. ‘Man, I think 
you may have hit on something. 
But how much more will it cost 
to do all this?” 

Cost Repaid 

“What do you care what it 
costs” and, as Chester smiled 
derisively, “if it increases your 
sales. Why the new market you 
will develop among gift buyers 
and women should absorb any 
additional costs.” 

“But frankly, I don’t know 
yet if it will cost more. For ex- 
ample, you now make the handle 
and holder in three parts. You 
machine the handles, you turn 
the screw and cast the holder. 
Then they have to be finished 
and assembled. I believe that 
the whole thing can be molded 
at one time and in one piece. I 
haven't obtained your figures 
yet so I can't tell you the saving, 
if any, but I may surprise you 
when I am able to compare them 
with mine.” 


“When will you let me mak 


this comparison?” 
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Mr. Chester reached over for fF; : Se eT Tr Cee ae 
his house phone and got his Tuse Bases or every Size ae Sy Che ee gard : 
man. “Say Harrison, this fel- Covorn ano Cree aa ' 





low Tompkins has some good : : 
ideas. Give him all the cost fig- ee 


ures he asks for and make a 
tube bases the standard 


date for the three of us to go 
ens of com parison wherever 


over his dope. Good bye.” 
such parts are used. 


“Now, Tompkins, that will 
hold you till our next meeting, 





. 
and don’t sleep on this job as it Che same exactness ts 
looks good to me.” featured in every pert 
, . a ‘ 
As he drove back to his office, we mold 


Tompkins mused on how the 
first constructive selling he had 
done looked as if it would pro- 
duce big results. And the inter- 
esting thing to him was that to 





get this mind of business for the ss oo 
other fellow he had to produce Co) dD 
a better product, a larger mark- SS ‘%, 


et and a saving in cost. Satis- BLOUNT AND ELM STS. 


faction all around. PROVIDENCE. RI. 





Pyroxylin Plastic 
Playing Cards 
NEW invention of great in- 
terest to the vast universal 





card-playing public has recently 





been developed in Vienna, Aus- cag 

rei ge a pe _ , Walnut Bakelite Handle with Threaded 
a, < ely Caras consisting Y: ‘ . 

: : Nickel Insert—Brass Collar Molded in Bake- 


pyroxylin plastic and alumi- ‘ ° . . . 
| exe lite Ring to insulate and form a press fit 


num, which will last a _ long . 7. . 
Bushings are also a press fit in a drilled hole. 


time. A further advantage is 
that they can be easily cleaned. 
wo leading Austrian manufac- Molds 


turing concerns, however, which 

§ ’ 7 
produce the usual cards, are Were 
afraid of competition, and de- Made and 
mand that the existing tax on 


playing cards should be increas- Production 
‘d in accordance with the lasting Started 
capacity of the new cards, since 
itherwise the Finance Minister In 
might be the losing party. Three 
(From our British 
Correspondent) Weeks 








“Dentistry’s Debt THE RECTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


to Plastics” ; 7 ; ' 
tic 23 W. Third St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
In October Molders of Bakelite 
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carried out at 80°C, it had been 
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In molded parts for the toilet 
industry beauty is the first requi- 
site. 

Auburn molded parts are ex- 
quisite in their varicolored and 
mottled effects. 

Truly they are parts that grace 
the boudoir. 


‘Pioneers in Plastics 
{ Founded in 1876 








found that they were highly re- 
sistant to oils. Me was of the 
opinion that a molded material 
as pliable as artificial leather 
would hardly be suitable for 
anything but sheets or plates, as 
complicated pieces had to be 
stiffer; and that modern molded 
insulation, even when the walls 
were quite thin, exhibited excel- 
lent elasticity. 

This is the fourth and final 
consecutive installment of the 
report of a lecture delivered by 
Dr. Sommerfeld before the Ger- 
man Society “Elektrotechnis- 
cher Verein.” Previous articles 
dealt with the classification and 
testing of these important ma- 
terials. 


Cold and Hot 
Molding Compared 
(Continued from page 492) 


obtained in cold molding. Indi- 
vidual preferences usually de- 
cides on this factor. Fig. 7 
shows a hot-molded knob for 
radio apparatus where elegance 
is a requirement. A knob for 
cooking utensil covers where ex- 
treme high polish is not neces- 
sary furnishes an example of 
cold molding, (Fig 8). 


Intricate Forms 


Sometimes particular designs 
are made with very thin sections 
and intricate form. Where these 
forms tend to extremes, hot- 
molding is pre-eminent and for 
a double reason. The fluid con- 
dition of the material during 
fusion allows remote parts of 

















Auburn, N. Y. 





Auburn Button Works 


the mold to fill up under press- 
ure, and the hot molding process 
is not burdened with the blister- 
ing of very thin sections during 
the curing stage in cold molding. 
Fig. 9 illustrates a hot molded 
coil bobbin, a design well-nigh 
impossible in cold-molded ma- 
terial. 
_ Inserts may be molded into 
hot or cold molded parts with 
practically equal facility. 

Cold molded material is suit- 
able for voltage up to 600. For 
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higher voltages and when the 
parts must show low electrical 
losses under adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions, hot molded 
material should be used. 


Conclusions 


While the points brought out 
above do not by any means 
treat the subject exhaustively, 
they will serve to illustrate the 
most important considerations. 
They logically lead to some pow- 
erful aids to correct design. It 
is dangerous to generalize but 
at the risk of misinterpretation 
we submit the following: 

1.—For hot-molded parts re- 
duce the amount of material as 
much as possible to save mater- 
ial cost. For cold-molded parts 
add material to produce sym- 
metrical designs to reduce warp- 
age, aid flow of material in mold- 
ing, and give adequate strength. 

2.—Use cold molded parts 
where the minimum fabricating 
cost is wanted, and for relative- 
ly small orders to save high 
tooling costs. 

3.—Use hot molded parts 
where the finish requirements 
are severe or where extreme in- 
tricacy and accuracy or great 
strength are required. 

4.—For plain finished, cold 
molded parts relieve the surface 
by stipples, knurls, flutings or 
other relief designs to give an 
attractive appearance without 
polishing. 


A Good Drive 
for Business 


(Continued from page 487) 


plant and used your razor, but 
I also went out and spoke to 
some retail distributors. They 
all said that the Chester was a 
fine razor but that it took more 
selling to put it over than they 
cared to give it.” 

“Say! We haven’t done badly 
here,” interrupted Mr. Chester. 

“Of course, you haven’t. But 
the facts are that there are still 
a great many men who are not 
using the Chester razor. Now, 
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Has Taught Us 


As one of the pioneer molders of Bakelite, we 
have acquired a huge fund of expert knowledge 
and practical experience. 


This has been invaluable to many of America’s 
leading manufacturers who use molded parts in 
their products. 

This accumulated knowledge and experience is 
yours for the asking. 

. and, perhaps, our engineering department 
can show you where you can still further cut the 
costs of operating and manufacturing by using 
molded parts in some of your other products. 


Their services are at your disposal, gratis. 


Northern Industrial Chemical Co. 


Established 1908 
11 Elkins Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The VITAL FACTOR 
in PLASTIC 


MOULDING 


WE MAKE Our 


The Mould Moulds 


The moulded part can only be as good as the mould in which 


the material is moulded. We've been building moulds for the plastic 





moulding trade for many years and know how to make them right. 
When you place an order for moulded parts, we are in a position to 


furnish the goods. 


Send us your samples or drawings for quotations. 


KUHN & JACOB MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


Moulding Division 
501-2 Prospect St. ‘'LRENTON, N. J. 




















Weautiful Jars and Containers Moulded 
in Paried pastel Shades and 
Mottled Effects 

















This is one of the many beautiful numbers moulded 
by Mack featured in line of Woodworth Inc., N. Y. 


MACK MOLDING CO., Inc. 


Little Falls, N. J. 
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some of them have told the re- 
tailers that the Chester looks 
like any other safety razor. We 
know that it has many advant- 
ages but the visual sense is a 
strong one and by the time the 
dealer displays it and starts his 
sales argument, the prospect 
says, ‘Oh! All razors are about 
the same’ and usually will not 
let his reason overrule his 
sight.” 
Color Injected 


“Now, I propose that you use 
a handle and blade holder that 
is molded of a bright colored 
composition material. Let us 
even go further and have the 
container molded as well and 
have them both made out of the 
same material. You know how 
the vogue for color has helped 
to sell everything from automo- 
biles to cigar lighters and neck- 
ties. Well, let us put these razor 
combinations up in a half dozen 
popular masculine color combi- 
nations. If you do, they will be 
half sold on sight and appeal to 
the dealer more than they ever 
had.” 

“Think of the display possi- 
bilities” broke in Mr. Chester 
enthusiastically. “Man, I think 
you may have hit on something. 
But how much more will it cost 
to do all this?” 

Cost Repaid 

“What do you care what it 
costs” and, as Chester smiled 
derisively, “if it increases your 
sales. Why the new market you 
will develop among gift buyers 
and women should absorb any 
additional costs.” 

gut frankly, I don’t know 
yet if it will cost more. For ex- 
ample, you now make the handle 
and holder in three parts. You 
machine the handles, you turn 
the screw and cast the holder. 
Then they have to be finished 
and assembled. I believe that 
the whole thing can be molded 
at one time and in one piece. I 
haven’t obtained your figures 
yet so I can’t tell you the saving, 
if any, but I may surprise you 
when I am able to compare them 
with mine.” 

“When will you let me make 
this comparison?” 
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Mr. Chester reached over for 
his house phone and got his 
man. “Say Harrison, this fel- 
low Tompkins has some good 
ideas. Give him all the cost fig- 
ures he asks for and make a 
date for the three of us to go 
over his dope. Good bye.” ~ 

“Now, Tompkins, that will 
hold you till our next meeting, 
and don’t sleep on this job as it 
looks good to me.” 

As he drove back to his office, 
Tompkins mused on how the 
first constructive selling he had 
done looked as if it would pro- 
duce big results. And the inter- 
esting thing to him was that to 
get this kind of business for the 
other fellow he had to produce 
a better product, a larger mark- 
et and a saving in cost. Satis- 
faction all around. 





Pyroxylin Plastic 
Playing Cards 
NEW invention of great in- 
terest to the vast universal 
card-playing public has recently 
been developed in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, namely cards consisting of 
pyroxylin plastic and alumi- 
num, which will last a long 
time. A further advantage is 
that they can be easily cleaned. 
Two leading Austrian manufac- 
turing concerns, however, which 
produce the usual cards, are 
afraid of competition, and de- 
mand that the existing tax on 
playing cards should be increas- 
ed in accordance with the lasting 
capacity of the new cards, since 
otherwise the Finance Minister 
might be the losing party. 


(From our British 
Correspondent) 





“Dentistry’s Debt 
to Plastics” 


In October 
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smallest 


cee 
ra BG, 2 ame standard 


of com ison wherever 
such parts are used ‘ 


Che same exactness is 
featured in every pert 
we mold. ; 








BLOUNT AND ELM STS. 


PROVIDENCE, RI. 




























Walnut Bakelite Handle with Threaded 
Nickel Insert—Brass Collar Molded in Bake- 
lite Ring to insulate and form a press fit- 
Bushings are also a press fit in a drilled hole. 


Molds 
Were 
Made and 
Production 
Started 
In 
Three 
Weeks 





THE RECTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


23 W. Third St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Molders of Bakelite 
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“CUSTOM MOLDING 
BAKELITE 


A High Grade Service At 
Low Prices 
Let Us Quote You on Any of Your Molding Jobs. 
Our Specialty 
ACCURATE PARTS FOR SURGICAL 


CHAS. KLAGGES 


TELEPHONE 
JAMAICA 10230 


INSTRUMENTS 


128-34 147 ST. 
OZONE PARK, N. Y. 




















From SEVEN YEARS of Specialization and 


Special Equipment get Service and Prices 


ef 


INTRICATE MOULDS MADE 


Send Blue Print, Sketch or 
Sample to 


Keystone Specialty Co. 


LAKEWOOD, 
OHIO 









































SHELLAC MOLDED PARTS 


HIGH TEST INSULATION 
We are equipped to do 
HIGH GRADE WORK AT LOW PRICES 


Write for our prices on 
Terminal Nuts 
For Radio Batteries 


General Moulded Composition Co. 
212 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 











































=, 


ENGINEBRRING SERVICE 


AND 
QUALITY MOULDING 
FOR YOUR 


BAKELITE ARTICLES 
DIEMOULDING PRODUCTION CoO. 


INCORPORATED 
TRADE MOULDERS OF BAKELITE MATERIALS 


CANASTOTA, N. Y. 























Molded Products 
The Manifold 


of Urea Resin 


HE fragmentary news notes 


which have reached this 

country concerning the remark- 
able organic glass recently in- 
vented in, Vienna and named 
Pollopas have aroused such in- 
terest as to lead us to secure 
additional details through our 
Viennese representative. 

Pollopas is the invention of 
Dr. Fritz Pollak and Dr. Kurt 
Ripper, and its peculiar inter- 
est lies in the fact that while 
indistinguishable from glass in 
appearance, it is a synthetic 
organic compound formed from 
urea and formaldehyde. 

Casting Telescope Lenses 

The outstanding characteris- 
tics of Pollopas are its perfect 
transparency, the peculiar bril- 
liancy of its polished surface, 
and its unusual strength. When 
it breaks it does not splinter. 
Its specific gravity is 1.44 
about one-half that of glass. Its 
refractive index varies within 
the limits for flint glass, namely, 
between 1.54 and 1.9. It is 
therefore hoped by the inven- 
tors that great lenses for tele- 
scopes may be cast from Pollo- 
pas to replace the very costly 
lenses of flint glass. In its dis- 
persion properties Pollopas 
stands close to rock crystal, and 
it is therefore eminently adapt- 
ed for the formation of optical 
images. 


or 


Mechanical Properties 

Pollopas is, however, slightly 
soften that calespar (2.95 as 
compared with 3). Its mechan- 
ical properties are excellent. It 
is readily turned, drilled, milled, 
filed, cut, and polished. 

The new glass is highly elas- 
tic, conducts heat somewhat bet- 
ter than crown glass, does not 
melt on heating, but chars at 
about 200°C. It has the espe- 
cially valuable property of being 
highly transparent to ultra-vio- 





Molded Products 


Possibilities 
Synthetic Glass 


let light, which does not pass 
through ordinary glass, and it 
has the added advantage of be- 
ing brilliantly colored by the 
direct dyes used on cotton. 


Innumerable Applications 


This unique combination of 
properties suggests innumerable 
applications of Pollopas in the 
field of jewelry and novelties. 
It lends to the production of imi- 
tations of semi-precious stones 
and porcelains in all colors, 
smokers’ and travelers’ requi- 
sites, billiard balls, door knobs, 
lamp shades, and a wide range 
of ornamental objects. The fact 
that it does not splinter would 
seem to make it an ideal material 
for automobile windshields, pro- 
vided its comparative softness 
does not lead it to be too easily 
scratched and dulled. 


Difficulties 


The present price of Pollopas 
is about $1.80 per pound, but 
as urea is now produced synthe- 
tically in constantly increasing 
amounts, substantial reductions 
in costs should be anticipated. 
The immediate difficulty con- 
fronting the inventors is that of 
producing Pollopas in large 
masses and in plates of the sizes 
required for windowpanes which 
shall be free from cracks and 
blowholes. It is their confident 
expectation that these troubles 
can be overcome within a few 
months. 


References 
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CHICAGO BAKELITE 


accomplished the 
impossible for 
The Meadows Mfg. Co. 


Here was a real job. The im- 
peller in a washing machine. 
Metal would not do the work. 
It had to be something that 
held its polish through wear. 
Think of the machining nec- 
essary on a metal part of 
this shape-the cost-and the 
weight. 

Chicago Bakelite stood all the 
Meadows tests and is now 
used exclusively. 

If you use complicated, ex- 
pensive-to-make metal parts 
we may be able to cut that 
expense in two. Anyway it 
costs nothing to consult us. 
We are the largest custom 
Bakelite moulders in Chicago 


Western Electric Co. 


and maintain an engineering 
department which is at your 
service to help solve produc- 
tion problems. Our factory 
is fully equipped with precis- 
ion machinery and steam ope- 
rated hydraulic presses. 

In tool and die work of the 
finest finish and detail, heat- 
treatment and careful atten- 
tion to the niceties of requir- 
ed accuracy our long exper- 
ience is your safe-guard. 
Send a sample, print or speci- 
fications. An estimate will 
be mailed you at once. 

The quality of our work is 
best attested by the standing 
of those we serve. 


Meadows Manufacturing Co 


The foregoing is reprinted 
from Industrial Bulletin Num- ae en, Corp 
ber 8 issued by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. For fur- 
ther information on synthetic 
glass-like products see PLAS- 
TICS, 1925, 85,98; 1926, 14: 
1927, 214, 324, 372. 

In the August issue, the early 
patent on Pollopas was describ- 
ed together with Ostromislens- 
ky’s work on Styrol glasses. 


Zenith Radio Corp 

Mantle Lamp Co. of America 
Conlon Washing Machine Corp 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co 
Addressograph Company 


American Can Company 
Johnson Service Co. 
Simmons Bed Company 


WE USE ONLY GENUINE BAKELITE POWDERS 


Chicago Moulded Products Corp. 


SUBSIDIARY TO 
PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
2150 W. WALNUT ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Say you saw it in PLASTICS 


Kellog Switchboard Supply Co. 
Keystone Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Chas. Klagges 
J. J. Krehbiel 


Kuhn & Jacob Machine & Tool Co. 


Evarts G. Loomis 

George H. Lincks, Inc. 
Mack Molding Co. 

Jos. H. Meyer & Bros. 
Modern Molded Products Co 
Nixon Nitration Wks. 
Northern Industrial Chem. Co 
Norton Laboratories 
Paispear! Products Co. 
Henry w. Peabody 
Peckham Mfg. Co. 
Heinrich Prehn 

Cc. B. Peters Co. 

Plymouth Mfg. Co 

Recto Mfg. Co 

William H. Scheel 
Rudolph R. Seibert 
Schneider Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Scranton Button Co. 
Shaw Insulator Co. 

The Siemon Co. 

Southwark Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
Specialty Pearl Mfg. 

a  . .owtas 
Standard Mirror Co. 
Standard Tool Co. 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co 

The General Industries, Inc. 
Tassi Bros. , 
Terkelsen Machine Co 
Watson-Stillman Co. 

E. W. Wiggins 

R. D. Wood & Co 


. 488-489 














MOLDERS OF 





Phenolic & Cold Molded 


Composition 


American Insulator Corporation 
DANBURY, CONN. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 











ACCUMULATORS 
The Burroughs Co. 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
The Adamson Machine Co. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
French Oil Machinery Co. 
R. D. Wood 
A. B. Farquhar 
ALADDINITE 
Aladdinite Co. 
ASBESTOS 
E. Gross & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 
BLEACHED SHELLAC 
Geo. H. Lincks 
BLOOD 
Jungmann & Co. 
BOILERS 
Syracuse Steam Generator, Inc. 
CAMPHOR (Synthetic) 
Cc. B. Peters Co 
CASEIN 
Jungmann & Co 
T. M. Duche 
CASEIN PLASTICS 
Aladdinite Chemical Products Co 
Karolith Corp 
Erinoid Co. of America 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
CELORON 
Celoron Co 
CELLULOID 
Celluloid Co 
CELLULOID SCRAP 
Johnson Products Co., Inc. 
CELLULOSE ACETATES 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros 
American British Chemical Supplies Co 
COLASTA 
Colasta Co., Inc. 
COTTON FLOCK 
Peckham Mfg. Co 
CUSTOM MOULDERS 
American Insulator Co 
Allen & Hills, Auburn, N. Y. 
Auburn Button Co., Auburn, N 


we 
Braylite Molding Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


Celoron Co. 
Chicago Molded Prod. Co., Chicago, Il 


Diemoulding Production Co., Canastota, N.Y. 


General Elec. Co 

General Molded Comp. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
General Industries Ine 

International Insulating Co. Inc. 


Keystone Specialty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Chas. Klagges 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 





Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 
Mack Molding Co., Little Falls, N. J. 
Modern Molded Prod. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 
Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Schneider Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Scranton Button Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Shaw Insulator Co. 
Siemon Co. 

DIES 
Standard Tool Co. 
Grimes & Harris 


DUREZ 

General Plastics Inc. 
ERINOID 

Erinoid Co. of America 
FIBERLOID 


Fiberloid Corp 

GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co 
Tassi Bros. 

GUMS 
France, Campbell & Darling 
Geo. H. Lincks 
Wm. H. Schee! 

HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
Evarts G Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Terkelsen Machine Co. 
Rurroughs Co., The, 
Watson-Stillman Co. 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 

A. B. Farquhar 

R. D. Wood Corp. 

INDA 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

KAROLITH 
Karolith Corp 

LABELS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co 

MANICURE ARTICLES 
E. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, Conn 

MEASURING MACHINES 
F. J. Stokes Mach. Co 

MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co 
Tassi Bros 

MOLDING POWDERS 
Bakelite Corp 
Celoron Co 
Colasta Co., Inc 
General Plastics., Inc 

PEARL COATING 
American Pearl Essenee Co 
Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 





Paispear! Co. 

Specialty Pearl Mfg 

E. W. Wiggins 

Geo Morrell, Inc. 
PHENOL RESINS 

Bakelite Corporation 

General Plastics Inc. 

Colasta Co., Inc. 

Celoron Co. 
PUMrPrs—H\ DRAULIC 

The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Ine 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 

French Oil Mch. Co. 

R. D. Wood Corp. 

A. B. Farquhar 

Terkelsen Machine Co. 
PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 

Fiberloid Corp. 

Nixon Nitration Works 

Celluloid Co. 

Jos. H. Meyer Bros. 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 

American Celutex Corp. 

E. W. Wiggins 

The Rubber & Celluloid Prod. Co. 
RECLAIMERS 

Johnson Products Coa., Inc. 
ROLLING MACHINERY 

Evarts G. Loomis Co 
SCRAP 

Johnson Products Co., Ine 
SHELLAC 

Geo. H. Lincks 

Wm. H. Scheel 

Henry W. Peabody Co 
SWING JOINTS 

Burroughs Co., The, 

Evarts G. Loomis Co 

French Oil Machinery Co 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co 

Flexo Supply Co. 
TICKETS 

Economy Ticket & Label Co 
TOOLS 

Standard Tool Co 
TUMBLING 

Rudolph R. Siebert 
VARNISHES 

Celoron Co. 
VISCOLOID 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co 
WOOD FLOUR 

Acme Oil Co. 

Becker Moore Co 

John C. Hoornbeek'’s Sons Co 

Cc. B. Peters Co. 

S. S. Spiro 

Burnett Co. 

Jungmann & Co. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 


PLASTICS. Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 











Rods, Sheets, Tubing 


For Prompt Delivery 


Our line contains a full assortment of both plain and novelty 
colors and includes a number of new effects which are a 
decided departure from anything produced heretofore. Our 
prices are most interesting and our service unexcelled. 
Samples and quotations on request. 


° AMEIICAN 


389 FIFTH AVE, Ge “MATERIALS | 


MARK 


TEL. CALEDONIA 8877 





®RPORATION = 


NEW YORK 
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Pearl Essence 
Lacquers 


| Dipping Colors—Cements 
| for Celluloid and Pyroxylin Plastics 


96 E. 10th St., New York City 


Tel. Stuyvesant 7184 


| 
| ATOM CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
| 





PEARL ESSENCE 


PASTE & LACQUERS 


Our Sunlite Pearl Essence 
HIGHEST LUSTRE 
READY FOR DELIVERY NOW 


QUALITY BEST PRICES LOWEST 


Originators of American Pearl Essence Since 1917 
Formerly with NEPTUNE CHEM. CORP. 


AMERICAN PEARL ESSENCE CORP. 


971 Nostrand Ave. 














ASBESTOS 


and 


CEMENT “ 


of all grades 





Samples upon request 


E. Gross & Co. 


90-96 Avow St. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















Manicure Steels 


for mounting in handles 
Nail Files 
Cuticle Knives 
Shoe Hooks, Pushers, etc. 
Made by 


C. J. BATES & SON | 


CHESTER, CONN. 


























If You Contemplate Going Into 


The CASEIN SOLIDS BUSINESS 


An EXPERT in this field is willing to co-operate with you. 
Advice on installation, secret formulae. Most modern ap- 


proved methods. 
Also. expert advice on the commercial production of casein 
suitable for plastic materials. 


HEINRICH PREHN 


Luisenstrasse 24, Naumburg-Saale, GERMANY 
or c/o PLASTICS, 471 4th Ave., NEW YORK CITY 




















Che Pearl Essence 
of Supremacy 


Produced by us for making 
Indestructible Pearls of the 
Highest Quality. 

Most Reasonable in Price 
Inquiries Solicited 
SPECIALTY PEARL MFG. 
28 Canfield St., Orange, N. J. 


GUMS 


For Moulded Composition 


: GUM 
RESIN CoMPOUNDS 


FRANCE, CAMPBELL 
& DARLING 
IMPORTERS 
133-37 FRONT ST. NEW YORK 


COPAL 























Cellu-Gummed 
Labels 


That stick to Pyroxylin 
Plastics. 

Also Regular Gummed and Un- 
gummed Labels, printed, plain, 
embossed, die cut, Cardboard 
Tags, printed and blank. 


Economy Ticket & 
Label Co. 











552 7th Ave., New York City : 

















Phenol U. S. P. 
Formaldehyde 
Denatured Alcohol 
Methanol 
Whiting 


WM.S.GRAY & CO. | 
342 Madison Ave. 
New York City J 
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RENNET CASEIN 


BLOOD ALBUMEN 
Finely Powdered 


Special Grades for Making 
Plastics 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


Incorporated 


5 Desbrosses St., New York 














EVERY VARIETY 


of 
SHELLAC & GUMS 
FOR THE 
PLASTIC INDUSTRY 
Headquarters for 
COMPO-BLACK 
Let us have your inquiries. 


GEO. H. LINCKS 
123 Front St. New York 





f Esiablished 1889 
| The Burnet Company 


John D. Newton, Pres. 


96 Wall Street 
New York 


Importers of 


WOOD FLOUR 


AND 


WHITING 


Inquiries Solicited 


Warehouse Telephone 
292 Pearl Street John 
N. Y. 0199 








GUMS 


and 


RAW MATERIALS 
For Moulders of 


Composition Buttons 
Electrical Radio & 
Record Stock 


ASPHALT —Gilsonite and Pow- 
dered Asphaltum. 

COMPO BLACK— 

FILLERS — Aluminum Flake, 
China Clay, Record Black Filler, 
Tale, Ete. 

GUMS—A most complete line of 
every description. 

MICA—Light and Dark—Vari- 
ous Meshes. 

WAXES Carnauba, Montan, 
Stearic Acid, Stearine and Pow- 
dered Wax. 


Celluloid Polishes 
TRIPOLI 
White and Black Polishing 
Compounds 


WILLIAM H. SCHEEL 
Importer—Manufacturer 
Exporter 


179 WATER ST., N. Y. C. 

















Ground Pure Cotton 


For use in all classes of Plastic 
Composition. 


CLEANLINESS AND 
UNIFORMITY ASSURED 


The Peckham Mfg. Co. 
240 South Street 
Newark, N. J. 























CELLULOSE | 
ACETATE 


Press Mass Powder 
ee 
American-British 


Chemical Supplies, Inc. 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








A Special 


Shellac 


For each requirement 


eon 


Henr\ \\ Peabody Ww CO 


ly, Slate Sl 


New York, N. \ 











Hardwood Flour, 


finest quality, guaranteed 
made of the best birchwood 
only, from shipping point 
near Chicago. 


ACME OIL CORP. 
189 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















AS 





HARDWOOD FLOUR 


60-80 & 100 mesh 


Oak, Hickory, Birch 


Finest grades of 


SOFTWOOD FLOUR 


All grades for Compositions 





Send us your Inquiries 


S. S. SPIRO 


505 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

















CASEIN 


ALL TYPES 
z 


T. M. DUCHE & SONS 


376 Greenwich St. 
New York City 


on cate 























DURABILITY! 


LIKE the aged Sphinx that year 
after year symbolizes enduring 
qualities, Colasta parts have resis- 
tance to the pitiless pounding of the 
elements. 
No matter what the fluctuations of 
temperature or the moisture content 
of the atmosphere, Colasta with- 
stands wear and retains all its re- 
sistant qualities for a long period of 
usefulness. 
Write for further information. 


THE COLASTA CO., Ine. 


Hoosick, Falls, N. Y. 


Protected by U. S. Letters Patent 1251862 and 1251862 
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REG. U. S. PATENT OFF 











Bakelite Materials offer many advantages 


to the trade-molder 


AKELITE Molded is a 

standardized product with 
a degree of uniformity made 
possible by long years of re- 
search, experiment and manu- 
facture. 
Bakelite research laborator- 
ies are constantly at 


Our engineers and research 
laboratories are always ready 
to cooperate with the trade- 
molder in solving any difficult 
problem presented to him, 
and offer him the benefit of 
our experience with thou- 
sands of varied Bakelite 





work developing new 
applications of Bakelite 
Materials and corres- 
pondingly enlarging the 
opportunities for the 





——"] 


BAKELITE 
MOLOED 


| Molded applications. 


Booklet No. 51—“ Bake- 
lite Molded’”’—will be 
mailed promptly on re- 
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BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 W. 22nd St. 


trade-molder. quest. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, Lro.. 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Can 


BAK 


LITE 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


The regteret Trade Mark and Symbol shown abowe may be used only on prochects made from mancrats 
mare e tured by Bekele rporetwa Und oe capetal “B « the al wer ety OF wruherneted 
qeenty bt erm belers the t futwre uses Batecite Corporation + pratucts 









































Users of “AMERITH” are assured 
of dependable service and unfailing 
quality coupled with courtesy and 


tair treatment. 


A record of steadily increasing sales 
is adequate proof of the superiority 


of “AMERITH”. 


Use ““AMERITH” and be convinc- 
ed,as others have, that “AMERITH” 
is truly ““The Master Plastic’. 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 


290 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 
Sales Offices: 58 West 40th St., New York City 


36 South State St. 97 Water St. 


Chicago Leominster San Francisco Providence 


—— 2 ee eee oe C+ -_ a re ere —_ 














340 Sansome St. 188 Morris Ave. ._5b2.Chauncy St. 


Boston 














